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NOTICE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 


(4) dollars. 


During more than stx years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We have recetved numerous 


orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

Trebelli, 

Marie Roze, 

Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 

Josephine Yorke, 
Emilie Ambre, 
Emma Thursby, 
Teresa Carrefio, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, 
Minnie Hauk, 
Materna, 

Albani, 

Annie Louise Cary, 
Emily Winant. 
Lena Little, 
Murio-Celli, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, 
Mme. Fernandez, 
Lotta, 

Minnie Palmer, 
Donaldi, 

Marie Louise Dotti, 
Geistinger, 
Fursch-Madi,—a, 
Catherine Lewis, 
Zélie de Lussan, 
Blanche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’Ernesti, 


Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Frederic Grant Gleason. 


Charles M. Schmitz. 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner. 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigi. 

Lulu Veling. 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, 


Calixa Lavallee. 
Clarence Eddy. 
Franz Abt. 

Fannie Bloomfield, 
5. E. Jacobsohn, 


Ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 

Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 
Janauschek, 
Genevieve Ward, 
May Fielding, 

Ellen Montejo, 

Lilian Olcott, 

Louise Gage Courtney, 
Richard Wagner, 
Theodore Thomas, 
Dr. Damrosch, 
Campanini, 
Guadagnini, 
Constantin Sternberg, 
Dengremont, 

Galassi, 

Hans Balatka, 
Arbuckle, 

Liberati, 

Ferranti, 

Anton Rubinstein, 
Del Puente 

Joseffy, 

Mme. Julia Rive-King. 
Hope Glenn, 

Louis Blumenberg, 
Frank Vander Stucken. 


Ferdinand von Hiller. 
Robert Volkmann. 


| Rietz. 


ax Heinrich. 


E. A, Lefebre. 


Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
Joseph Koegel 
Dr. José Godoy. 
Carlyle Petersilea. 
Carl Retter, 
George Gemiinder. 
Emil Liebling. 
Van Zandt. 


William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neupert, 
Hubert de Blanck, 
Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
Ss. ills, 
E. M. Bowman, 
Otto Bendix, 
W. H. Sherwood, 
Stagno, 
ine McCullough, 
alvini, 

ohn T. Raymond, 

ester Wallack, 
McKee Rankin, 
Boucicault, 

Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 
Rossi, 

Stuart Robson, 

ames Lewis, 

dwin Booth, 
ow — 

. A. Cappa. 
Montegriflo. 

Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Marie Litta, 

=mil ria, 
Hermann Winkelmann. 
Donizetti. 
William W. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti. 

wen Brahms. 

eyerbeer. 

Moritz Moszkowski. 
Anna Louise Tanner. 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch. 
Michael Banner. 

Dr. S. N. Penfield. 
F. W. Riesberg. 
Emmons Hanlin. 
Otto Sutro. 
Carl Faelten. 

Belle Cole. 

Carl Millécker. 
Lowell Mason. 


W. Edward Heimendahl. 
Mme. Clemelli. 

W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow. 

Clara Schumann, 
Joachim. 

Samuel S. Sanford, 
Franz Liszt. 


J. O. Von Prochazka. 
Fdvard Grieg, 

Eugene D’ Albert, 

Lili Lehmann. 

William Candidus. 
Franz Rummel. 
Blanche Stone- Barton, 
rhomas Ryan. 
Achille Errani. 


Georges Bizet, 
ohn A. Broekhoven. 
‘dgar H. Sherwood. 
Ponchielli. 
Edith Edwards. 
Pauline L’ Allemand. 
Verdi. 





has the following editorial paragraph : 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, a well-khown musical critic, of New York, declares 
that choral music in the East has suffered a serious retrogression, and that 
Cincinnati furnishes better chorus singing than any of the Eastern cities. 











Very evidently Mr. Krehbiel has not heard the performance of our Ora- 
torio Society. 

Evidently the writer of this squib has not been at the 
Cincinnati Festival; or else, if not too much biased in 
favor of his native town, he might perhaps have agreed 
with H. E. Krehbiel’s judgment, just as did Henry T. 
Finck, of the Evening Post, and the musical editor of 
this journal. The last-named, after attending a festival 
performance in Baltimore in May, 1883, gave his opinion 
of Fritz Fincke’s conducting in the outspoken manner 
for which this journal is noted. He also spoke of the 
good material that the Baltimore chorus is composed of 
But what does the best of material amount to if it is 
poorly or ineffectively guided ? 





THE LISZT QUESTION. 


HOUGH usually we find nothing to quote from the 

musical columns of our esteemed contemporary, 

the Buffalo Courzer, as the news it contains is mostly 

taken bodily out of THE MUSICAL COURIER (mention of 

the source, however, being invariably omitted), in one of 

its recent issues the paper has the following indorsement 
of our standpoint in the Liszt question : 

The Courier’s article upon the Abbé Liszt and his ability as a composer 
appeared before the Satter papers that are attracting such attention. Very 
fortunately the record of the opinion expressed in this column was on file, 
so that there was no occasion to borrow the Satter ideas. The criticisms 
upon the position taken by the Courter are very complacently borne, 
knowing, as we do, that the world of educated, studious musicians per- 
fectly agree in the estimate of Liszt’s powers as a composer. 

Of the articles that have appeared in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER lately in defence of Liszt against Satter’s 
powerful and original attacks, Constantin Sternberg’s 
was undoubtedly the best, although it shows more senti- 
mentality than sound logic and is written a trifle too 
much from the mere pianist’s standpoint. What a tre- 
mendous composer Chopin would have been, had he 
been born to think for orchestra or even educated up to 
writing for it! Yet the world of musicians will never 
fully appreciate the greatness of Chopin, for the very rea- 
son that his powers were limited to that limited instru- 
ment, the piano. A musician like Sternberg, however, 
though he be a pianist, should not judge a composer 
from the mere pianistic point of view, but leave that to 
people who are pianists without being musicians. 

Jerome Hopkins’s article is eccentric like its author, 
who says : 

“Liszt has at least atoned for youthful and mature 
lapses by two most extraordinary achievements, practi- 
cal and psychological] : 

I. The resignation and reformation of a dissolute life. 

II. The voluntary abdication of the applause as well 
as of the emoluments of public playing, in which he was 
confessedly supreme.” 

The former of these assertions, according to all ac- 
counts of Liszt’s private life, is absolutely untrue, or at 
least only so in a modified sense, as old age, according to 
Cicero, puts a limit to some habits of life. And as forthe 
“voluntary abdication of applause as well as of the 
emoluments of public playing,” this is also to be brought 
home to the same general law. Liszt is too vain and 
ambitious a man to still play or want to play before the 
public when he knows that his technical powers are 
gone. The abdication in both instances, therefore, was 
not quite as voluntary as Jerome Hopkins would like us 
to believe. The works he mentions as Liszt’s greatest 
are just as erratically chosen, as one might have expected 
from Mr. Hopkins. He mentions, of the piano works, 
the Twelfth Rhapsody, the Paraphrases on Schubert’s 
songs and on Gounod’s and Wagner’s themes, and 
thereby proves exactly what Satter insisted on in the 
first place, namely, that Liszt is one of the most skillful of 


| adapters without being the inventor of an original idea. 


As for the enumeration of the ‘“ Hunnenschlacht” and 
“On the Mountain” among the great orchestral works, 
we pity the musical taste, or rather absence thereof, in 
anyone thus thinking. 

Our friend W. Edward Heimendahl’s letter was some- 
what of a surprise to us, as it does not seem to corre- 
spond exactly with the impression we had of his estimate 
of Liszt as a composer. However, this opinion cannot 
possibly be so very high, if, as the greatest merits he can 
point out for Liszt, he only says: “Liszt’s ideas may not 
strike me as original, and his working out of them 
sometimes mechanical (compare the two editions 
‘ Etudes’ and ‘ Grandes Etudes’), his themes may not be 
broad enough to effectively portray the often great ideas 
he wanted to illustrate, yet I cannot help admiring the 
unbounded enthusiasm which often befel him while at 
work. We must also not forget that he was the inventor 


of the symphonic poem, a form which has been adopted 
tae esteemed contemporary the Baltimore American | 


by composers of all colors—an ample proof of its neces- 
sity and practicability.” 

This is very faint praise, indeed, for “‘ unbounded en- 
thusiasm ” is, after all, not equal to the capacity for 





creating, and the invention of a new form goes for little 
if the contents are not adequate to its beauty or merits ; 
or else a fine-looking pudding of elegant, new form would 
needs be also a well-tasting one, which our friend W. 
Edward will agree with us is not always the case. And 
yet he knows as well as our readers do, that after all the 
proof of the pudding lies in the eating thereof. 





TITLE OR NO TITLE. 


UR_ esteemed contributor, Mr. Edward Irenzus 
Stevenson, has an editorial in a recent issue of 
the /ndependent, which, in most graceful and amiablg 
language, requests the “establishment of some sensib 
and artistic uniformity in the proper prefixes to the 
names of artists.” The idea suggested by Mr. Stevenson 
was carried out by THE MUSICAL COURIER to some ex- 
tent for the past season or two by doing away with any- 
thing like the usual title of Herr, Signor, Monsieur or 
Mr. in the case of gentlemen artists, but in the case of 
ladies we still adhered to the customary Frl., Mlle., Frau, 
Signora or Signorina, according to the singer’s national- 
ity. If Mr. Stevenson’s plan, as suggested in the follow- 
ing lines, would be generally adopted, the readers would 
perhaps lose through it the information about the 
artist's nationality as conveyed in the prefix, but a literary 
uniformity of style would be gained which would seem 
quite acceptable and it would do away with the fre- 
quently heard mispronunciation by Americans of such 
foreign prefixes as Herr or Monsieur or Fraulein. 
The followingare Mr. Stevenson’s ideas on the subject : 


A few musical editors and critics have lately asked themselves and each 
other whether it will not be practicable before the season of 1886—7 to 
establish some sensible and artistic uniformity in giving to artists, before 
the New York public, their proper prefixes of courtesy—in the vernacular, 
A good deal of distaste over the present amusingly polyglot styling has been 
admitted, and the wish more than once expressed that the custom could be 
brought into a certain uniformity. Can any good cause be shown for the 
use of the melange of Signor and Signora and Signorina, Herr, Frau and 
Fraulein, Monsieur, Madame and Mademoiselle, and all their appropriate 
changes in the plural—rather than the plain and civil English equivalent of 
Mr., Mrs., Miss and Master, or the cosmopolitan Madame? If there is, we 
should be glad to know It is not a point on which singers are apt to be 
inconveniently sensitive, however ardent their patriotism. It is really one 
in which they have noconcern. By striving to be precise and elegant we 
have become a thought pedantic, and have also given to type-setters and 
proof-readers and readers of the papers an unnecessary burden. When Mr. 
John Smith, the accomplished pianist, goes to Germany he becomes Herr 
Smith. During his Italian tour the press comments on him as Signor Smith. 
In France the playing of one of Brassin’s fantasies on Wagnerian themes 
brings down the vengeance of the Paris critic upon M. Smith's perfor- 
mances. Why may not we be equally consistent here, in New York City? 
The fashion of the unadapted foreign prefix in alluding to musicians in 
some sense identified with this city’s seasons, and continually before our 
public during extended engagements, obtains nowhere so strongly as in this 
city and in London. From London, in fact, we got it, long, long ago. The 
modern excuse that it is English, we know, has nothing to do with the case. 
The foreign prefixes, too, especially in Italian and French, have lost toa 
quite ridiculous degree their real significance as an evidence of nationality. 
We all know that. 

Of course, at first, the holding to the rule of prefixes in our own tongue, 
when commenting upon local performances will appear a trifle novel to 
many readers. It is somewhat in deference to such novelty, and at the ex- 
pense of strict consistency, that we would permit the retaining of Madame 
as an alternate for Madam and Mrs. This last abbreviation, applied to for- 
eigners, has an effect still too unfamiliar to be graceful. We believe that in 
time this notion will pass away. Madame has really ceased, as we have 
said, to be mere French, and is of general acceptance in English and the 
rest of the tongues of civilization. Mademoiselle, like the Chinese, had 
better go, semi-naturalized word though it be. We are not likely to be so 
much concerned in this city with Italian singers as of old. To the German 
names, our homely English styling adapts itself harmoniously. Taking it 
altogether, however, does not Mr. Albert Stritt, Mr. Antonio Galassi, Mr. 
Del Puente and Mr. Arditi; Miss Brandt and Mrs, Augusta Krauss, 
Madam (or, if you will Madame) Fursch-Madi, Mr. Musin, Mr. Max Alvary 
and Mrs. or Madam Amalia Friedrich-Materna, seem speech polite and 
definite withal ? It so appears to us. The peculiar conditions of musical art 
in this country at present and our dependence upon European talent in art 
for further advancement—which talent is collected from all the corners of 
the Continent—especially suggest the doing away with a custom of which, 
while it has a certain superficial claim, we have become observant to an al- 
most unique extent. The /ndefendent is far from stirring up whims and 
fashions in art, or practices therewith connected ; but its musical column 
will be glad to find other journals laying aside along servitude which has 
nothing sufficient in its favor. In the autumn, with the resumption of this 
column of criticism, its motto will be like the jolly hermit, Friar Tuck, 
when Richard asked him what language he chose for a ballad: ‘* Down- 
right English, Sir Knight, and downright English only shall be sung in 
this cell!’’ 





Music played quite a part in the 250th anniversary 
celebration of the city of Springfield, Mass., which occurred last 
week. On Wednesday, the second day of the festivities, the 
school children gathered in full force at Court-sq., at nine 
o’clock in the morning to take part in the grand concert in which 
they shared jointly with Gartland’s Tenth Regiment Band, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Colt’s Band, of Hartford; Little’s Band, of this 
city, and the First Regiment Drum, Fife and Bugle Corps, of 
Boston. The concert opened with the ‘‘ Puritan Pioneer’s Grand 
March,” composed by E. B. Phelps, of Springfield, Mass., but 
now for many years a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y. The school 
children, under the direction of Frederick Zeichtman, sang several 
selections, among them a “ Pioneer Hymn,” composed by E. B. 
Phelps ; ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner” and ‘‘ America.” The 
children sang with excellent precision, owing to the result of 
careful and intelligent drill, and as their clear, childish voices 
rang out in the autumnal air a thrill of emotion transformed the 
gathering into a group of ecstatic listeners which not even the 
martial strains of the numerous bands could overshadow. 
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Toronto’s Musical Festival. 
N June 15, 16 and 17, thecity of Toronto will join 
the ranks of those cities which have shown themselves cen- 
tres of art, culture and enterprise. A monster musical festival 
will be held during those days, consisting of one matinee and 
three evening concerts. It is owing to the energy of Mr. F. 
H. Torrington, for many years conductor of the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Society, that this great musical event has been organ- 
ized. An association has been formed of representative citizens 
of Toronto, of which Mr. George Gooderham is honorary presi- 
dent: Mr. Samuel Nordheimer, president ; Messrs. James B. 
Boustead, J. Herbert Mason and Philip Jacobi, vice-presidents ; 
Mr. James McGee, treasurer, and Mr. John Earls, honorary 
secretary. The public spirit and energy of these gentlemen has 
resulted in a guarantee fund of $25,000 being raised, and in the 
arrangement of programs which have not been excelled in any of 
the large cities of the United States. 

The immense rink of the Caledonia Curling Club, on Mutual 
street, has been rented for the festival concerts, which will be 
given by a chorus of a thousand voices, selected from over twelve 
hundred applicants, assisted by an orchestra of one hundred mu- 
sicians, selected in Canada and the United States, while at one of 
the concerts a chorus of twelve hundred children, selected from 
the public and separate schools, will be the chief attraction. 
These choruses have been in active and enthusiastic rehearsal for 
the past four months, and have reached a degree of efficiency 
which augurs well for the artistic success of the festival. 

The array of solo talent is no less imposing. Contracts have 
been made with Friiulein Lilli Lehmann, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House; Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, of Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Gertrude Luther, of Buffalo, ladies who stand in the 
front rank of oratorio sopranos in America; Miss Agnes Hunt- 
ington, of New York; Mr. Albert L. King, New York; Mr. 
Max Heinrich, baritone, and Mr. D. M. Babcock, basso. 

In addition to these celebrated vocalists, the following instru- 
mentalists have been engaged: Herr Otto Bendix, Boston, pian- 
ist ; Mme. Chatterton-Bohrer, Chicago, harpiste; Mr. Frederic 
Archer, New York, organist; and Herr Henry Jacobsohn, the 
celebrated violinist. 

The concerts will embrace: Tuesday evening, June 15, Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita ;” Wednesday afternoon, June 16, Festival 
Matinee, consisting of vocal and instrumental selections ; Wed- 
nesday evening, June 6, Hiindel’s oratorio, “Israel in Egypt ;” 
Thuesday evening, June 17, Children’s Festival Jubilee and 
Miscellaneous Concert. 


Mme 


Szarvady. 


CURIOUS EXTRACT FROM A PARIS LETTER TO THE LONDON 


‘* TRUTH.” 
SAW a few days ago a letter from the pianiste 
Mme. Szarvardy, who is now in London, to her daughter 
Linette. It contained a description of a visit to Osborne, 
whither the Queen had invited her, as she did in the life of the 
Prince Consort, to go and play the piano before her. The letter 
.was not intended for publication, but I really do not see why it 
should not be published, as it does honor both to the good feeling 
of the writer and to the Queen, who, when she saw by the papers 
that Mme. Szarvady was in London, at once caused her to be 
sought out and arranged that the Queen’s messenger should take 
her down to the Isleof Wight. The pianiste was given a reserved 
compartment, and the gentleman who escorted her occupied 
another, but whenever the train stopped he came to ask in what 
way he could be of service to the widow of Kossuth’s friend and 
associate. At Southampton he took her to an hotel to rest an 
hour, while awaiting the Elfin, which was to take them across to 
East Cowes. The passage was charming, the weather being very 
fine. Mme. Szarvady, who has dropped down from a large fortune 
to be obliged to make use of her talents as a musical professor, 
was greatly cheered by the loveliness of the prospect and the kind 
attentions of which she was the object. One of the Queen’s 
carriages was waiting at the landing-place to take her to Osborne 
House. 

When last there, thirty years ago, the plantations were young, 
and the Prince Consort was still busy laying out the grounds. 
She was astonished at their beauty the other day. They much 
more than fulfilled the promise they formerly gave. When she 
got to the house she was taken to a room in the Queen’s suite, 
where she was introduced to Lady Churchill and Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby. Tea was served for her, and then they left her to attend 
the Queen in her carriage-airing. Mme. Szarvady was terribly 
afraid that her ‘‘ black gown, trimmed with jet,” was not suffi- 
ciently dressy when she saw what the ladies wore in the evening ; 
but Lady Churchill assured her that it was just the right thing. 
At nine she was summoned to the royal drawing-room. The 
Queen perhaps noticed that she looked tired, anxious and nerv- 
ous, or had heard that she had had reverses of fortune, for she 
advanced to meet her with a cordiality that at once cheered her 
up, and spoke in the kindest manner to her in German, which 
tongue she remembered was the native one of the distinguished 
pianiste in question. She then took her and introduced her to the 
Princess Beatrice, who shook hands with her. 

The pianoforte program was an “' Etude by Schumann,” 
“* Two Etudes and a Waltz by Chopin,” two sonatas of Scarlatti, 
which which were played for old-times’ sake, as were also the 
** Variations de Rameau,” the Erl-K6nig ” of Schubert, a concerto 
of Liszt, and two Hungarian dances of Brahms. ‘‘ I played and 


and played all the time up to near midni, ht,” says Mme. Szarva- ‘ 





dy; ‘‘and I can’t say how I was overwhelmed with the goodness 
of the Queen. If she had not been so kind, and shown herself 
so appreciative, I must have broken down, for I was dreadfully 
tired and the loneliness of London had depressed me. Her invita- 
tion was like help coming to a lost traveler in a wilderness, She 
did not lose a moment in sending it. When I had done playing 
she asked me whether I should remain some time in London, and 
put other kind questions. I don’t know exactly how I answered 
and perhaps did not reply just as I should have done. I was glad 
to hear the next morning that she had greatly enjoyed the music. I 
missed the Prince, who had, I think, the finest musical organiza- 
tion of anyone I ever knew. The Princess Beatrice is like what 
the Queen was. It seemed to me sad that ‘the royal children’ I 
remember standing round the piano when I used to play long ago 
at Osborne are middle-aged and some of them grandparents. 
Life is a curious mingling of dream and harsh reality. What's 
dreamlike in it makes what’s real so painful !” 








New Music. 


New Songs by Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 

Published by Carl Priifer, Boston : Op. 10, ‘‘ Longing,” op. 12, ‘* Once at the 
Angelus,” ** I Think of Thee,”’ ** Agnes,” ** O Ye Voices Gone,” ** O Come 
to Me.” 

Published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., London: Op. 14, ‘* Requiescat,”’ 
“IT Once had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears,”’ “* Mother, Oh Sing Me to Rest,” 
op. 15, * The Broken Flower.” 

Published by E. Schuberth & Co., New York: Op.1s, ‘“* The Buried Flower,” 
op. 17, “* Sing to Me some Homely Ballad.” 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: Op. 19, “* Ave Maria.” 

Published by E. Schuberth & Co., New York: Op. 20, ‘* Shadows,’’’ op. 21, 
**I Would we had not Met Again.” 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston: Op. 22, 1 Shall Return Again,” 
** The Answer,” op. 23, ‘* Maidens Who Laughed Thro’ the Vines.”” 

Published by E. Schuberth & Co., New York: Op. 24, ‘“* The Lost Word,” 
“A Valentine.” 

In his earlier published productions—about twenty songs— 
Mr. Schlesinger showed the musical taste and feeling of a culti- 
vated amateur of means and leisure, familiar with the best models, 
such as Mendelssohn, Schumann, Robert Franz, &c., with a 
clear inventive faculty and considerable skill in harmony and 
treatment. The songs acquired some popularity in refined social 
circles, and even elicited compliments from men like Franz and 
Max Bruch. He has since added largely to the list, and we may 
say in general at the outset that the new songs show a decided 
progress in the technical art of composition, in the savoir faire 
of music, whatever may be thought of the originality, the beauty 
and importance of his musical ideas, or of the question whether 
each and every song has sprung from a sincere creative motive 
and vindicates its raison d’étre. 

Looking through this whole list of songs, we find some traits 
greatly to the composer’s credit. In the first place, an avoidance 
of stale commonplace, of shallow sentimentalism and cheap 
pathos, as well as of extravagance, false ornament and mere 
effect. Not in vain has he made himself familiar, as we have said 
already, with good models. 

In the next place, a carefully studied and refined accom- 
paniment, commonly chaste and natural, and yet occasionally too 
far-fetched, adventuring into strange, remote tonality, perplexing 
to the ear and mind. 

Asa fule, he is at his best when he is simplest. There is a 
certain naiveté in some of the songs which is quite charming. 
The most ambitious efforts, generally, are the most doubtful. 
And there is sometimes an appearance of being written to order, 
thought out painfully and drily, as if to gratify someone’s partial- 
ity for certain rhymes and verses, or to return compliment for 
compliment to some attractive friend. 

We have already noted a tendency to monotonous recitation, or 
declamation, intoning (as it were) a whole line of poetry on a 
single note, after an ancient ballad style—or after a modern, per- 
haps Wagnerian fashion—and consequently a corresponding in- 
frequency of positive, spontaneous, singing tunes or melodies. 
This implies the absence of any very individual imaginative sty/e, 
—the unfailing charm of heaven-born fresh wild-flowers of song, 
such as spring up unbidden at the feet of the Mozarts, Webers, 
Schuberts, Schumanns, Franz, and the like. And yet these 
songs, if they show no pronounced originality or rare imaginative 
gift—what Beethoven called in Schubert ‘‘ the divine spark ’—do 
on the whole aim high, are free from triviality, from conscious 
trick of popularity, and are worthy of attention from serious lov- 
ers of music as art in a high sense, while they have already 
(many of them at least) found hearty welcome in refined musical 
circles. 

Two good qualities they all have, which deserve mentioning 
with praise. First, a considerate regard for the convenience of 
the average compass of the human voice ; the melody is always 
kept within a moderate range of tones. Secondly, a studied 
closeness to the words ; an art by no means easy, but commended 
by example of all the really great masters of song-writing. On 
the other hand, while the practice is so excellent, it accounts at 
the same time here perhaps in some degree for so much of the 
ballad-like monotony to which we have alluded. Comparing 
these with Mr. Schlesinger’s earlier songs, we recognize a marked 
progress iti the technical art of composition, in musical treatment, 
in the easy handling of his tools—what we have called the savoir 
faire of song production. The gain seems more in this respect 
than in the ideal content (/n/a/t) of his work. He writes per- 
haps too easily, sometimes from too faint an inward calling, and 
he publishes too willingly. But he has no reason to feel dis- 
couraged. Evidences of talent, of productive faculty, are scat- 
tered all along his course. Let him bravely persevere, producing 
steadily, publishing at prudent intervals, and probably, now that 





he has such easy mastery of means, the next phase of his work 
will be one of greater wealth and beauty of origina! conceptions ; 
musical ideas will spring up fresh and willing, once the plastic 
habit formed. Knowing how to mold his forms, what shall pre- 
vent his pouring into them the living spirit? J. S. Dwicur. 

Published by E. Schuberth & Co., New York: “ Because,” song for a 
tenor voice by;Nahum Stetson. 

This is a charming setting of Adelaide Proctor’s sympathetic 
lines. The melodic invention is fresh and flowing and the har- 
monies are musicianly and iateresting throughout. The song is 
very well written, lies well within the natural limits of the voice, 
and ought to be in the repertoire of most of our concert singers. 
Key, B flat ; compass, from D below to G above the staff. 


Published by Carl Priifer, Boston: “* Preparatory Exercises in Pianoforte 
Playing,’’ by Carl Faelten. 

We are pleased to note the fact that this new work by Carl 
Faelten has been offered the musical profession. Czerny, Plaidy, 
Schmidt and a score of others have given us ‘‘ piano technic” in 
a thousand phases and it would seem that the whoie ground had 
been pretty well covered. However, we find in the studies just 
published so much really good work, and so many exercises quite 
new and of such practical value, that we deem it a pleasure to en- 
dorse the same and heartily commend these exercises to young 
students of the pianoforte and for the use of teachers. 

The first sixteen studies, in which sustained notes are intro- 
duced, come under the head proper of “‘ five-finger exercises” 
and are intended for development of the legato and staccato 
touch. These are followed by a series of ‘‘ Scale Exercises ” 
with all possible variations : chromatic passages are treated in 
different forms and the summing up of the work is devoted to 
** Scales in Thirds, Sixths and Octaves,” and the study of arpeg- 
gios in all the major and minor keys, embracing the triads and 
the dominant and diminished chords of the seventh. 

We congratulate the author upon the success achieved in this 
interesting little work, which deserves a foremost place among 
technical studies for the pianoforte. 

“Manual of Musical History.” By F. L. Rirrer, New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 

This valuable little book is intended not only for students who 
wish to gain a general knowledge of the most important devel- 
opments in music, as a prelude to more detailed study, but also 
for teachers who wish a brief summary that may be of assistance 
in lectures or class instruction. Some objection may be made to 
the account of the Greek scales which, although as clear as may 
reasonably be expected, is too condensed to be of value to any- 
one who has not previously investigated the perplexing system. 
The notices of the authentic and plagal modes and of the Gre- 
gorian chant are open to the same objection. The brief reviews 
of different periods, rise of vocal music, classic vocal church 
music, rise of secular music, classical secular music, are compre- 
hensive and will be especially useful to the musician who desires 
to retain his knowledge in systematic form; but to an untrained 
student the book cannot supply, or equal, the place of H. Bona- 
via Hunt’s little volume on musical history. 

Professor Ritter, after glancing at various national schools, 
decides that while Americans are busy ‘‘ making music in all 
styles,” an American school of music does not yet exist. Our 
composers, native or emigrant, are all disciples of French, Ital- 
ian, or German schools. New fundamental art elements are not 
yet to be perceived. It is to be hoped that this melancholy 
statement may not long remain uncontradicted. Are there not 
already springing up, here and there, indications, at least, of 
original tendencies? Are not the foreign composers who are 
naturalized citizens influenced by the new and different life to 
superimpose upon their foreign groundwork a piquant flavor 
which smacks poetic originality? May we not hope that already 
we have the foundation for a future national school of music ? 

Two useful lists are appended to this manual: one, of the 
structural forms of music; ine other, of modern orchestral in- 
struments, with their compass. 


“* Christian Chorals for the Chapel and Fireside.’’ Edited by Melanchton 
Woolsey Stryker. New York and Chicago: Biglow & Main. 

This is a dignified and interesting collection of hymns and 
tunes, and may be commended to the notice of those who prefer 
the grand harmonies of good composers to the jingling repeti- 
tions of tonic, dominant and subdominant chords, which weary 
the ear in some later collections. Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, Cherubini, Luther, Barnby, Bennet, Smart, 
Sullivan are well represented, and we notice some good tunes 
from old German song-books of the sixteenth century. 

The hymns are well selected, and, besides many favorites from 
Watts, Wesley, Montgomery and others, include some of the sa- 
cred poems of Whittier, Bryant, and Frances R. Havergal. Mr. 
Stryker has composed several tunes, and has also written or 
translated about thirty-six hymns. His translations are good, 
but none of his original hymns seem to be the result of inspira- 
tion—the outbreak of deep religious emotion, which expresses 
itself in smooth lyric form. They are rather deliberate and give 
the impression of labor. Those hymns which have taken strong- 
est hold upon the popular mind bear upon them the imprint of 
spontaneity, and therefore, in spite of any errors, they rouse in 
the reader’s heart an answering chord of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Stryker’s hymns may be entirely correct, but they are not particu- 
larly valuable contributions to hymnology. The best musical ef- 
forts are the chant to which is set Whittier’s words, ‘‘ With si- 
lence only as their benediction, God’s angels come,” and the tune 
to ‘‘ The God of Abram praise.” 
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MAPLESON ON DECK AGAIN.—J. H. Mapleson and “ Her 
Majesty's Opera Company” arrived last Wednesday morning on 
a special train from Chicago, en route for England. The past 
season has been a most disastrous one for the company owing, in 
a great measure, to the strikes in the Western cities. Mr. Maple- 
son, who is stopping at the New York Hotel, said to a reporter : 
‘* This has been the most profitless season I have ever experienced 
during my thirty-four years as an opera manager. Most of my 
principal singers were sick, and together with the strikes which 





were prevailing in most of the cities we visited, I was put in seve- 
ral bad plights. In San Francisco the husband of Minnie Hauk 
challenged one of the tenors to fight a duel for insulting his wife. 
This embarrassed me considerably, for the tenor, fearing injury, 
feigned sickness and could not sing. Then two of my sopranos 
became ill, and in addition to few suits brought by members of 
the company for salary, I had a tough time before leaving the 
golden coast. We came through to Louisville in three days, and 
the people, believing that we were not the original ‘ Her Maj- 
esty’s Opera Company,’ failed to patronize us. In Cincinnati, 
where our former receipts were always nearly $100,000, we only 
realized $600. This can be accounted for by reason of the Mayor 
of Cincinnati issuing a proclamation to the citizens, warning them 
not to goout after dark. In Chicago, where we thought good 
fortune would turn in our favor, miserable houses greeted us, 
and here I decided to skip the cities mapped out for fear of irre- 
trievable disaster. All my artists have been paid their salaries 
and not a member who started out with us has deserted. The 
past season has just paid expenses, and though fortune has 
frowned upon me I am still on deck and will be back here again 
next fall,” 

M. LASALLE.—M. Albert Lasalle, one of the best known 
Parisian musical critics, and author of a number of valuable 
works on music, died in Paris on the 24th ult., in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

RUBINSTEIN.—M. Rubinstein, being unable to take part 
in the Pasteur benefit at the Trocadéro, in Paris, a fortnight ago, 
sent the committee 2,000 francs as his contribution to the fund. 
Rubinstein is now in. London, where his historical recitals were 
to be given at St. James’s Hall on May 21, 24, 27 and June I, 4 


and 8. 


GENEVIEVE REYNOLDS.—Miss Genevieve Reynolds, who 
enjoys the reputation of being the smallest member of Colonel 
McCaull’s opera company, sails for Europe on Saturday next. 
Miss Reynolds will be remembered as the clever Barbara in the 
“ Black Hussar.” 

VERHULST.—A testimonial consisting of a valuable album 
and a considerable sum of money has been given to the Dutch 
composer Verhulst. He celebrated his seventieth birthday on 
March 20. 

CARLOTTA PatTI.—Mme. Carlotta now advertises in 
the Paris newspapers that she receives pupils in the art of song. 

CONDUCTOR CUMMING,.—It is gratifying to note a proper 
and pleasant recognition of admirably discharged duties in con- 
nection with the Sacred Harmonic Society of London. At the 
conclusion of the first part of the final concert of the season on 
May 7, the lady members of the chorus presented the conductor, 
Mr. W. H, Cumming, with an ivory, silver-mounted baton, the 
presentation included an eulogistic speech and numerous floral 
iferings. 

PATTI'S MARRIAGE.—From a private letter just received 
we learn that Mme. Patti and Signor Nicolini will be married in 
Craig-y-nos Castle, Wales, on the 1oth inst. Fireworks will be 
displayed, lanterns stretched across the streets, the roads leading 
to the castle will be festooned with flowers, the churches are to be 
decorated, and a great time generally is anticipated. 


Mrs. THURBER BEATS THE RECORD.—A despatch 


from Pittsburgh, Pa., of May 26, says: Mrs. F. B. Thurber, 
wife of New York's millionaire grocer, has managed to lower all 
previous records in the run between here and Washington. She 
was tendered a reception in Washington yesterday at three P. M., 


but missed connection here on her way from Chicago with her 
Determined not to be foiled she made overtures to the 


i 


daughter. 
railroad companies, and the Baltimore and Ohio undertook to 


land her by special train on time. The company’s charge was 


$300. The distance is 304 miles and was spanned in eight hours 
and fifteen minutes, just twelve minutes after contract time. 
Mrs. Thurber gave the engineer $50 and kept her engagement. 


DRAESEKE.—-Herr Felix Draeseke, of Dresden, has com- 


posed a new pianoforte concerto for Mme. Rappoldi-Kahrer, 


ISMAEL’S HAPPINESS,—M. Ismael, the well-known singer, 
enjoyed the distinction at Toulouse of seeing two of his wives on 
the stage in ** Faust,” his first wife, from whom he was divorced, 


playing A/arguerite, and his second, to whom he was married a 


few weeks ago, appearing as Siebel. 


VAN ZANDT’S ILLNESS.—A private letter from Paris 
written by a neat relative of Miss Van Zandt says that at Moscow 
she caught cold while singing ‘‘ Mignon” with bare feet and 
She is now at Wiesbaden, but will come 
to Paris as soon as she can walk. She has had to be carried 
about for the last two months, could not touch her feet to the 
ground, and has Jost much money in consequence. 


then had typhoid fever 


SAINT-L AENS,—At the fifth London Philharmonic con- 


phony in C, composed by him expressly for the society. He also 
played Beethoven’s pianforte concerto in G. Haydn’s symphony 
in E flat and the Vorspiel to Wagner's ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” were 
in the program. 

TRINITY CHURCH ORGANISTS.—A complete list of the 
organists of Trinity Church from the foundation of the parish up 
to the present year appears in the last year-book. Prominent 
in the list beside the choirmasters are found the eminent names of 
J. P. Morgan, Henry Carter and Mrs. Lucy Barnes, who will 
always be remembered as scholarly musicians and as performers 
of the first rank. 








Rummel’s Programs. 
HE two programs played by Franz Rummel in 
Cincinnati were as follows : 


First RECITAL. 
Afternoon, May 15, at Three o'clock, 





t. (a) Chromatic fantasia and fugue...........0..000. socsssece soees Bach 
ee ee re ee en Beethoven 
S. (6) Rendon Symphoniques, OP. 23. .0..000ccccvse 0 ccrgesevces Schumann 


Mendelssohn 
Schubert 


Bp DaEe GTIIRTAN, GR. Shace sce. cespoccccsccccesue cess 





9: Ga) Temperate, Gy GRi TRG. 8. oa conc ck ccc sicescpesicodteceses 
Be HUI nk cs caWoeGaeesounsels Coston sch toueabl dvenesede Floersheim 
(c) Scherzo, from Serenade, Op. 35........20.scesseceereescceees Jadassohn 
(d@) Valseo, op. 42. 
(e) Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2. : : 
(/)Pelonalee, op. 53 t ssdlepous cqeeesicadepernembisenes abe Chopin 
(g) “* Berceuse, op. 57 J 
ED IS 0a. ewan sso cnvaceaesakuce eekedbs cuckececeeunate Rubinstein 
(7) ** La Fileuse,”’ op. 157, No. 2.......0005 seo pbeecksceumpeceneens Raff 
Fy NE TI, BER Bo inc co dndncscsescscccdeseece bacuae Liszt 
SECOND RECITAL. 
Afternoon, May 17, at Three o'clock. 
8. (a) Prelude and fugue, A mimor............ccccscccseccecsves Bach- Liszt 
By RE, 00 inn cncaccce pedeuesWeusenseatun ina scunasan Beethoven 
is ee Ps GIs BBnccescaee Seccces cxesces ee ee ee 
@) Vastations Serieuses, OP. 66s. 6.005000 cccssccceccsstscveee Mendelssohn 
3. (a) Etudes, op. 25, 2d Book, No. 1, A flat major, ) 
“* 7, C sharp minor, Weir aug ade Chopin 
** 12, C minor, 
OO) CUO So kons t¢sndoesnaesecandcbacnean cess Ub eherceanenteas Floersheim 
(c) Intermezzo Scherzo, op, 21, No. 9, (*“* La Canzonatura”’)........ Biilow 
ep ON OR OE. ian wh 5 casei nesshcdtauhetacienss dvkent nee Brassin 
(e) Fuerzauber, (** Walktire”’)........ isi webesebaten teed Wagner-Brassin 


17) CRORE Ot FANON OO: G, BOOED... 000 000nsecctscssetcems Tschaikowsky 
(g) Gondoliera (‘* Venezia e Napoli’’) | 
(A) Polonaise, E major f 
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NOTES. 





....M. Jean Louis Gobbaerts has just died in Belgium. 
He was an old pupil of the Brussels Conservatoire. 

....A new French oratorio, *‘ Les Sept Paroles du Christ,” 
by M. Theodore Dubois, has been given several times lately in 
Paris. 

....Signor Henrico Priori, who built the organs in St. 
Peters and the Church of St. John Lateran at Rome, has just died 
in that city. 

....At the Paris Opera Comique, “ Plutus,” a new comic 
opera by the composer Lecocq, seems to have been produced 
with fair success. . 

....Messrs. McMillan & Co. publish early this month a 
work on the “ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs,” by Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie. It is designed as a handbook for singers and speakers, 

...-Music-lovers generally, and Schumann-lovers in par- 
ticular, will cordially welcome the English translation by Abby 
Langdon Alger of Reissmann’s ‘‘ The Life and Works of Robert 
Schumann,” recently published by Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
London, England. 

....A new instrument of torture is threatened from Dres- 
den. Undeterred by previous Teutonic attempts, which have 
only resulted in making the doppelfagott unwieldy, Mr. Adolf 
Brauenlich has now, it is said, succeeded in carrying the compass 
of the double bassoon effectively down to B flat of the 32-feet 
octave. The German criminal code, it is feared, provides no 
suitable punishment. 

....An English contemporary observes : “ The will of the 
Rev. C. A. Belli, precentor or ‘chief chaunter’ of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, has just been proved, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £233,000. This highly-paid functionary was 
seldom seen at his post, and it is said he had actually never been 
in the cathedral since the funeral of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, when Mr. Belli was at first refused admission by an official 


who did not know him 

....The following new books have recently appeared : 
‘* Verdi, histoire anecdotique de sa vie et ses ceuvres,” by A. Pougin 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy), ‘* L’Enseignement de la musique dans 
les écoles primaires, discours prononcé au Congrés musical 
d’Anvers en 1885,” par Edouard G, J. Grégoir (Bruxelles: 
Schott). ‘‘ Die Geschichte der Musik des 17, 18 and 19, Jahr- 


the members of the Enniskillen Church Choir, Easter, 1886. 
Psalm cl., Ephesians v. 19.” 

....Says the London Musical Standard: “On Friday, 
May 7th, at a beautiful and sequestered spot near Maidstone, 
supposed to be the original site of ‘‘ Dingley Dell” in Dickens’s 
‘* Pickwick,” the notes of the cuckoo were heard several times. 
These slightly varied ; the bird (or birds) alternated between 
the interval of the major and the minor third, although the 
weather was invariably fine, and decidedly hot in the sun. The 
tonality, as asserted in D, the descent being, of course, from F 
natural and F sharp to D natural. An experience of fifty years 
has never enabled the writer, in the case of the cuckoo, to hear 
the intervals of a perfect fourth or fifth, as Gilbert White records. 
The interval has always been a third, major or minor. Nature 
rejoices in concords !" 








Opera in London. 
HE London Figaro of the 15th ult. gives the fol- 
lowing details of the operatic season just begun in the 
English metropolis : 

Mr. Carl Rosa will finish his tour at Dublin on the 22d and 
will then bring his company to London for a week’s rehearsal at 
Drury Lane, under himself and Mr. Augustus Harris, prior to 
the opening of the season on the 31st. Never will English opera 
have been subjected to a more onerous test than that by which 
in mid-summer, in the height of the fashionable term, and during 
a period of possible political crisis, it proposes to compete with 
the many and varied attractions of the London season, 

But, on the other hand, rarely has English opera fought the 
good fight under more promising conditions. The failures at 
Covent Garden in 1884 and at Her Majesty's this year have re- 
duced Italian opera almost to the condition which the late Bishop 
Wilkins happily described as ‘‘ Neverness.” Mr. J. H. Maple- 
son, with his troubles in America thick about him, may possibly 
not be able to organize a season at all. He still, however, pro- 
poses to do so, and even this week he has sent by cable a fresh 
offer of an engagement to Mme. Adelina Patti. 

Apart from Mr. Mapleson, Mme. Patti, who has long been the 
chief pillar upon which the operatic fabric rested, has refused to 
take any part in the Royal Italian enterprise. For the first time 
for more than a quarter of acentury the great name of Adelina 
Patti will be absent from the Covent Garden bills. The leading 
items of the Royal Italian Opera prospectus will on Saturday be 
before the world. Mme. Albani was at one time expected to be . 
the prima donna. But on Wednesday (yesterday) a hitch had oc- 
curred, and unless matters are adjusted before Saturday, the 
name of the Canadian prima donna will not ‘appear in the pros- 
pectus. 

The head of the enteprise is M. Gayarré. His chief supporters 
at present are Mmes. De Cepeda and Scalchi, Messrs. Maurel 
and Pandolfini. Mlle. Donadio (otherwise Mlle. Dieudonné) has 
for some years been singing in France and Italy. Mlle. Duvivier 
is also a Parisian artist, while Miles. Calvé, Valda and Lubatov, 
Messrs. Delilli, Carbone, D’Andrade and Pinto are new comers. 
Apart from an Italian version of Mr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ Colomba,” 
which (by permission of Mr. Carl Rosa) may once more be prom- 
ised, the only ‘‘ novelty” is “‘Zampa.” Heérold’s comic opera i 
has already been played in English, French and Italian. 

It is, moreover, entirely unsuited for so large a stage as Covent 
Garden. In short, music-lovers, despite every wish they may 
have to see Italian opera succeed, cannot fail to perceive that the 
new management have a most difficult task before them. 

On the other hand, the Carl Rosa enterprise favorably appeals to 
the cultured middle classes and the English public at large. The 
preparations for the season are not a thing of yesterday; they 
have been in progress for months past. The company have for 
weeks and months and almost for years been in the habit of sing- 
ing and acting together, and altogether apart from the numerous 
rehearsals upon which Mr. Rosa and Mr. Harris insist, they have 
attained a perfection of ensemd/e to which no haphazard organi- 
zation can possibly lay claim. 

Madame Valleria and Madame Marie Roze are two prima 
donnas who were popular in Italian opera in its happier days. 
Mr. Carl Rosa has further such tried artists as Madame Georgina 
Burns, Madame Gaylord, Miss Burton, Messrs. McGuckin, 
Davies, Scovell, Crotty, Sauvage, Foote, Lyall, Aynsley Cook, 
and many others. He will start the season with Mozart's comic 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Figaro,” and within the second week he will pro- 
duce ‘‘ William the Troubadour,” for the composition of which 
Mr. A. C. MacVenzie has been expressly commissioned. 

Mr. Carl Rosa, despite his half-crown pit and twelve and six- 
penny stalls, has hitherto given better and far more interesting 
performances than the average representations of hackneyed 
Italian operas have hitherto been at double the English prices. 
The Carl Rosa opera merits exceptional support. It is the only 
national operatic enterprise in Europe carried on without state or 
It is almost the only operatic specula- 
tion worked with the impresario’s own capital. It is the greatest 
English operatic troupe in this country, its performances 


or municipal subvention. 





hunderts,” by W. Langhans. Part 14 (Leipsic: Leuckart.) ‘Il 
diapason italiano e la Conferenza di Vienna,” by Archimede Mon- 
tanelli (Carrara : Sanguinetti). 

....The Rev. Dr. Hughes, of Enniskillen, has earned | 
and received, what but few clergymen, alas ! ever take the kindly 
thought and trouble to gain, a testimonial from his choir. The 
too rare and gratifying present was in this instance a handsomely 
got-up copy of ‘‘Church Hymnal.” It bears on its title-page the 
following inscription : ‘* Presented to the Rev. Dr. Hughes, as a 





cert, at St. James's Hall, M. Saint-Saéns conducted a new sym- 





small token of respect and esteem on his leaving the parish, by 


are well worthy the high musical credit of our nation- 


and it has been the means of bringing prominently to the front 
two of our leading composers, Messrs. Mackenzie and Villiers 


Stanford, to say nothing of Mr. Cowen and Mr. Goring Thomas. 
With these excellent credentials English opera need beg for no 
second-hand patronage, but is in a position to claim attention and 


commendation on its merits. 

Mr. Franke has issued the preliminary prospectus for a series 
of performances of German operas, from the works of Wagner 
to those of Weber and Meyerbeer. Marschner’s “ Hans Heiling” 
s also promised, 
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The Cincinnati May Festival. 


THE LATTER HALF OF THE CONCERTS—A PRO-MEES AND ANTI- 
THOMAS DEMONSTRATION—PRESS SQUIBS, 


{By our Special Correspondent.] 


(Concluded.) 


E left our readers last week at the close of the 
Thursday matinee and now resume our festival report 

with the evening concert of the same day, which brought a fine 
performance of Hector Berlioz’s dramatic legend of the ‘* Damna- 
tion of Faust.” The work itself has too often been described in 
these columns to need further mention; besides, Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel has furnished for the Festival-book, and also for his Year- 


book of the New York season of 1885~6, such an exhaustive, well? 


written and interesting article on the same subject that we have 
only to refer our readers to the latter work, which has just made 
its appearance and which ought to be in the hands of every musical 
amateur as well as every professional musician and writer. As 
for the performance of the ‘* Damnation of Faust” it was a con- 
siderably superior one in every way to the one vouch- 
safed the New York public last season under Walter 
Damrosch. First of all the fine and augmented Thomas orchestra 
shone to considerably greater advantage in such brilliant num- 
bers as the Rackoczy March, the Dance of Sylphs and the Minuet 
of the Will o’ the Wisps than did the Symphony Society orchestra. 
Secondly, the excellent Cincinnati Festival chorus was so vastly 
preferable in tone-quality, power and good ensemble to the retro- 
grading chorus of the Oratorio Society that a comparison could 
only be detrimental to the latter. The soloists also were highly 
satisfactory. Mme. Helene Hastreiter sang the sympathetic and 
rather melodious (for Berlioz) part of Marguerite with rare mu- 
sical intelligence and with all that power of voice and declamation 
that we have learned to appreciate in her during the first season 
of American opera. She created, as she had done before, an 
immensely favorable impression with the large and cultivated 
Cincinnati audience and was enthusiastically applauded after her 
several solos. William Candidus, as aust, lacked, as usual with 
him, some fervor, but he sang very well and his voice seemed to 
be in good condition. In oratorio or concert’singing Candidus 
is decidedly better and more satisfactory than on the operatic 
stage, and he greatly pleased the audience. William Ludwig 
sang the characteristic and sometimes weird strains of A/ephis- 
topheles in good style and with his serenade scored quite a de- 
served success. The small part of Brander was well rendered by 
Myron W. Whitney. 

An interesting program was the one of the fifth concert on 
Friday night, which opened with Beethoven's immortal ‘* Eroica 
Symphony,” Theodore Thomas's masterly reading of which has 
been too often commented upon in these columns to require any 
further reiteration of its merits. Mme. Hastreiter contributed to 
the program her well-known cheval de bataille, Orpheus’ recitative 
and aria ‘‘I have lost my Eurydice,” and she so captivated the 
audience with it, that if it were not the strict and most laudable, 
generally-understood rule at these festivals not to allow any en- 
cores or da capos, she would have been forced to repeat the 
aria, 

The second half of the program was occupied by Rubinstein’s 
fine work, ‘‘ The Tower of Babel.” Although this work, as in 
New York, was performed as an oratorio, it is not an oratorio, 
nor a cantata, but a doma-fide musical drama, or, as Rubinstein 
himself styles it, ‘‘a biblical opera in one act.” It will be re- 
membered that he has given the same title to his ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ;” but this was an afterthought rather than originally in- 
tended ; for this work has all the characteristics of an oratorio ; 
there are, moreover, no dramatic incidents in it, nor has he laid 
down any directions relating tothe performance. The ‘‘ Tower 
of Babel” on the other hand, was written not for the concert- 
room, but for the stage; and, as may be seen from the directions 
in the score, for a stage of no mean dimensions. 

But if the dramatic conception of this work gives proof of a 
most fertile imagination, the musical conception of it does no 
less so. The ‘* Tower of Babel” is eminently characteristic of 
Rubinstein. It exhibits once more his marvelous facility in 
writing, the readiness, the volubility, the ingenuity of his style. 
But it exhibits, in parts, also a fragmentary, spasmodic, off-hand 
workmanship. The libretto being remarkably well put together. 
he probably applied himself to his task without very profound 
reflection ; parts of the work were apparently written on the spur 
of the moment, having, like some of his compositions, almost 
the flippancy of an after-dinner speech about them. ‘‘ There it 
is,” he seems to say, ‘‘take it with its faults, or leave it alone, 
But whatever you do, don’t ask me to alter or re-write it.” We 
meet in the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” generally speaking, vigorous and 
arresting themes; the characteristic coloring of the scenes he 
wishes to describe is in parts extremely beautiful ; but some of 
the choruses weary by their excessive length. There is unques- 
tionably too much ensemble, and the hearer longs not only 
for a few more ‘‘full stops,” but for a few more airs. Nor 
does the recitative, often monotonous, compensate for their 
absence. 

The part of Nimrod is written for bass, that of Adram for 
tenor, and the short one of the A/aster Workman for baritone. 
Rubinstein has found no room for a soprano or alto solo. And 
why this gap in a work intended for the theatre? There is every 
Teason to suppose that Vimrod was by no means a good hater of 











the fair sex. Nor are the characters of this “‘ first monarch” and 
of Abram drawn with particular felicity. ‘The composer has not 
infused sufficient mettle into either of them, and Vimrod is more 
a modern namby-pamby Shah than the ‘‘ mighty hunter before 
the Lord.” The short four-part phrases of the angels are set for 
children’s voices, and stand out very clearly from the gigantic 
choruses in which the work abounds. 

The first chorus of the people, ‘‘ To work! to work!” is 
very powerful; so is the chorus (for male voices) of Mimrod’s 
followers, preceding Adram's delivery from the flames, “ The 
flames now around him.”” Then comes the double chorus of the 
nations contending for the miracle, followed by the fugue move- 
ment, ‘* Before our God then humbly kneeling.” In this last 
double chorus Rubinstein has worked himself into a perfect maze 
of fugue; it is more astounding than judicious, and though the 
theme is very vigorous and characteristic, the effect of the whole 
is seriously marred by its excessive length. The instrumental 
piece de résistance is the destruction of the tower. Here Rubin- 
stein proves himself to be a master of program music. It is his 
element, and he revels in it. No one who knows this intermezzo 
will be inclined to dispute that the artillery of modern instru- 
mentation can describe with a vengeance thunder and lightning, 
the heaving and trembling of the Tower of Babel, the sudden 
crash, and the dreadful groan with which it thunders to the 
ground! It is refreshing to turn from this somewhat bewilder- 
ing scene to what is undoubtedly the most characteristic and in- 
teresting part of the whole work—the intermezzo representing 
the exodus of the nations. To the chorus of the Shemites (for 
trebles and tenors in unison) the composer has imparted a drawl- 
ing, gloomy character ; that of the Hamites (for altos and basses 
in unison) is marked by a lighter rhythm and by a gypsy, nomadic 
tinge ; while the third chorus, that of the Japhethites (in four 
parts),’ rises by its modern, idyllic, almost Mendelssohnean col- 
oring. This intermezzo is truly beautiful both in taste and form, 
and presents a perfect scene, pleasing by its variety, originality, 
freshness, and notably by its adequate length. Then follows 
Abram's great air, ‘‘ Oh, joyful, happy day ce: meeting,” a speci- 
men of Rubinstein’s happiest and most attractive style—simple, 
transparent, intelligibl e and melodious. The triple chorus of the 
celestial hosts, of imrod and his people, and of the infernal 
legions forms the somewhat lengthy finale of the work. 

As for the performance we must give it the palm of the entire 
festival, especially as far as the chorus work was concerned, 
which was simply magnificent. Exception must, however, be 
taken to the singing of the children in the ‘‘ angels’ voices,” as 
they were in all but the last chorus in a different pitch from the 
orchestra. They were situated outside of the concert-stage and 
probably could not hear the orchestra distinctly enough to catch 
the right intonation. Of the soloists Myron Whitney was an 
excellent Mimrod; William Candidus sweet and_ peaceful, 
as befits the part of 4éram, and Alonzo E. Stoddard satisfac- 
tory in the small part of the Master Workman, The orchestra 
was in good form throughout. 

The Saturday matinee was curiously enough the least attended 
concert of the entire series. In the character and composition 
of the program it resembled somewhat the third day of the 
Netherrhenish Musical Festivals, which is generally known under 
the title of ‘ Artists’ Day.” It gave every one of the soloists, 
and also the festival orchestra, a chance to appear in some favorite 
number and to display individual merits, virtuosity and skill. The 
program contained nothing new to our readers or that had not 
been heard in New York during the season just closed, with the 
single exception of Schubert’s beautiful XXIII. Psalm for 
women’s voices, which was sung in perfectly exquisite manner by 
the female portion of the Cincinnati Festival chorus. The pro- 
gram in full read as follows : 


Overture, ** Melusine,” Mendelssohn 


Ie OnE TIN os 5 SS dS chk i edeide cL ctead reed A Rei ees Haydn 
Mme. Helene Hastreiter. 


Psalm XXIII Schubert 


Les Rameaux 
Mr. William Ludwig. 
Recitative and Aria, ** Faust,’’ ** Die Stille Nacht Entweicht.’’......... 
Miss Emma Juch. 


Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke (Mephisto Waltz) 
(Episode after Lenau’s ** Faust.”’) 
* Mignon ”’ 


Symphonie Fantastique Berlioz 


The closing concert, with a program devoted exclusively to 
excerpts from the works of Wagner, was the best attended one of 
the whole series, thus showing the potency of the great master’s 
name and the ever-growing influence his music exerts. The 
selections embraced nothing that was not repeatedly heard 
in New York last winter. The ‘‘ Flying Dutchman” overture, 
brilliantly played by the orchestra, was followed by the duet 
‘* Like to the Vision” from the same work, which Miss Juch and 
Mr. Ludwig sang as well as they ever did in the recent perform- 
ances of the work by the American Opera Company. From 
‘* Tristan und Isolde” the prelude, with the affixed finale, ‘* Isol- 
den's Liebestod ” was given and the latter highly dramatic episode 
was sung by Frl. Lehmann in the grandest possible manner. The 
orchestra then distinguished themselves with a fluid rendering 
of the “ Waldweben ” from ‘‘ Siegfrted,” which was succeeded by 
Frl, Lehmann and Mr. Candidus’s really superb singing of the 
stirring duet ‘Zu neuen Thaten” from the Gétterdammerung ” 
and the orchestra, cutting short the well-deserved outburst of 
applause which the public was going to bestow on the artists, 
wound up the first part of the program with ‘‘ Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey ” and “Siegfried's Funeral March ” from the same work. 
After the intermission the concert was continued and closed with 





the following well-selected episodes from the third act of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” 


(a) Prelude. 

(6) Hans Sach’s Monologue. 

(c) Quintet. 

(d) Chorus of Cobblers, Tailors and Bakers. 

(e) Dance of Apprentices, 

(/) Procession of Mastersingers. 

(g) Chorus, ** Awake.”’ 

(A) Prize Song and finale. 

The following were the artists who participated in the per- 


formance : 


..-e-- Mr. Toedt 
Mr. Stoddard 


Pogner 
Mr. Ludwig 


Hans Sachs 

The chorus quite distinguished themselves on this occasion, 
more, however, after the performance even than during its 
progress, for scarcely had Theodore Thomas had time to put 
down his baton when they began an evidently prearranged con- 
certed shouting for Arthur Mees, their chorus master, The out- 
burst was so vehement and sudden that it surprised the entire 
public, who were thus prevented from applauding, as they un- 
doubtedly otherwise would have done. Theodore Thomas, and 
the latter therefore had to leave the concert stage without a hand 
being raised in his behalf. The chorus meanwhile continued their 
Mees demonstration with all the more increased intensity, as that 
gentleman evidently did not like to appear without Thomas, but 
as there was no call for Thomas Mr. Mees finally 
had to yield and present himself before the public alone 
to receive the well-earned acknowledgment of his chorus. 
As Mr. Mees’s work for two years was of the most earn- 
est and thorough nature, and as Mr. Thomas did not have the 
good tact of either letting Mr. Mees do the conducting of the en- 
tire or part of the works he had taken the trouble to study with 
the chorus, nor even bring Mr. Mees on the platform with him 
when he (Thomas) was recalled after the rendering of some 
choral work, this taking of the matter in their own hands on the 
part of the chorus cannot be found fault with. This circumstance, 
however, and the fact that the entire chorus was dissatisfied with 
Mr. Thomas’s conducting, lead us to believe that, notwithstanding 
the friendly feelings expressed by some of the members of the 
festival committee at a meeting after the last concert, Theodore 
Thomas will not be re-engaged to lead any of the future Cincin- 
nati music festivals. 

We cannot close this short review of the festival without 
thanking our colleagues of the Cincinnati press, more especially 
the critics of the Commercial Gazette, Volksblatt and Enquirer, 
for the many courtesies and tokens of good-fellowship shown to 
our representative. Their criticisms were just, kind and apprecia- 
tive, and, more even than the criticisms, we enjoyed the “ short- 
notes ” which, with considerable wit, humor and quickness of ob- 
servation were jotted down in many columns during the entire 
festival week. The following specimens, gathered at random 
from the Commercial Gazette, will give our readers an idea of this 
style of journalism, which is, as yet, entirely unknown in the 
East : 

Ludwig was the admiration of the ladies. 

Candidus is awfully handsome. 

The chorus looked charming, 

Lehmann was lovely and caught the crowd. 

If the Lehmann would only sing ‘*‘ When the Robins Nest Again.” 

The feminine section of the chorus looked lovely. 

The refreshment stands were not erected in vain. 

What's a Hositzka? 


The late-comers seemed all to wear ‘‘ squeaky "’ shoes, 


See last night's program. 


Young men who part their hair in the middle shouldn’t pronounce Ree- 
thoven, Bee-tho-ven, or eise people’ll think they're not cultured, by Jove. 

The dude from Newport who wanted to know why Lehmann didn’t 
sing in the Schumann Symphony No. 2 can have $2 by calling on the 
Managers. 

The spirit of true musical art is shown in the young man who doesn’t 
know a ** Kyrie Eleison "’ or an adagio espressvo from a Covington post-hole, 
wo pays four great big dollars for two seats and takes his Sunday girl to the 
show in a street-car. 

The bass drum got there ia the first part of the last inning. 

“ The Ride to Hell” was very popular—musically, of course. 

If Mr. Schumann had been there he’d have been enraptured at the appre- 
ciation shown his Symphony No, 2. 

Time is telling rapidly on Theodore Thomas, and each recurring visit dis- 
plays an increasing area of baldness. On his first appearance, a few years 
ago, a silver dollar would have covered the shimmering spot snowing brightly 
through the hair of the distinguished director. Now it bids fair to rival 
Jerry Kiersted’s. 

The ladies of the chorus presented a living picture of animated pink and 
white. 

Who gainsays the fact that our chorus is superb ? 

The reporters like the intermissions, so does the orchestra. 

Tom Wood and his spike-tailed coat were there last night. 

The effect of the music in the gallery was grand. The beautiful harmony 
of the Beethoven symphony filled the arches of the great hall with a flood of 
delightful melody that surged in a mighty wave of sound through the audi- 
torium and back to the massive organ. 

A big difference—Some men go to Music Hall in dress suits and others 
in street-cars. 

It was “ Damnation” night, 
of the hall. 

Theodore Thomas is certainly a great leader. 
politics, 

The man from Podunk was there. 
of the boss singers of the show, and if Thomas was the high cockalorum of 
the chorus, and why was he always making such funny motions with that lit- 
tle stick? He was also heard to confidentially ask one of the ushers; ‘* Say, 


Probably that accounts for the torridity 
It’s a pity he’s out of 


He wanted to know if Berlioz was one 
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where in thunder do they keep them ‘contrapuntal complications’ them 


newspaper fellers write about? ’’ The usher didn’t know. 


The men who whistle the airs when the performance is over are conspicu- 
It would take an agile baseball player to catch one of 
The army of whistlers 


ous for their scarcity. 
those melodies from ** The Damnation of Faust.” 
was not consulted by Berlioz when he wrote the score. 

“ Schumann's Symphony,’’ No. 2, C major, op. 61, is delightful to the mu- 
sical ear, but to the reporter who has been accustomed to the simpler melo- 
dies of the weiner-wurst boy's midnight cry and the soul-stirring strains of 
the Over-the. Rhinery orchestras there’s a somethingness in it which lulls 
him to sleep in spite of his most earnest efforts to brace up and show the true 


musical spirit. 


jensictereiinsietiibistas 
——Miss Fannie Hirsch will sing with the Rochester 
Mendelssohn Vocal Society to-morrow night. 








Liberati, the cornet virtuoso, attracted enormous 
crowds to the Park at San Francisco a week ago. It is said that 
the Market Street Railroad Company, which pays for the Park 
concerts, pays Liberati $500 for six concerts. 


——A five days’ festival of concert and opera, beginning 
on Monday, the 7th inst., will be given at the Lee Avenue 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, by Jerome Hopkins, assisted by 
the Young Philharmonics, soloists and an orchestra. 


Louis Blumenberg, the great violoncello virtuoso, has 
just returned to New York after an absence of six months, during 
which time he has appeared with the greatest success in one hundred 
and fifty concerts throughout the United States and Canada in 
conjunction with the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, of Boston. 
Mr. Blumenberg has received a good offer to play in Europe, but 
has not yet decided to accept. 


——The following well-known gentlemen will comprise 
the quartet which is to furnish the music at the Mountain House, 
Cresson Springs, Pa., this season: S. Schmidt will succeed Max 
Bendix, who is at present concert-meister with Theodore Thomas ; 
Mr. Charles Bayrhoffer will be the 'celloist, Signor Antonio Sau- 
lino, solo clarinetist, and Mr. Theodore Bendix, pianist and di- 
rector. 





The annual meeting of the American College of Mu- 
sicians will be held at the rooms of Mr. Charles R. Adams, 159 
rremont-st., Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 29. The elec- 
tion of six examiners, whose term of office will expire at that 
date, the consideration of two amendments to the constitution, 
offered at the last annual meeting, which contemplate, first, a 
board of eighteen directors instead of seven; second, the changing 
of the title of the lower degree from certified member to associate, 
and other important business will be discussed. 

——No wonder Gilbert and Sullivan readily find a 
market for all their wares. During the thirty-eight weeks of ‘‘ The 
Mikado ” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre the gross receipts were 
$283,000, an average of $1,051 a night for 269 nights. At the 
Hollis Street Theatre, Boston, 169 performances of the operetta 
brought in more than $100,000. Mr. Stetson has also had a 
number of traveling companies ‘‘on the road” with ‘‘ The 
Mikado.” Mr, Maze Edwards, who has been managing one of 
them, came back to New York last week. 





A very successful piano recital was given by the 
pupils of Prof. S, Camille Engel at the Behning Piano Warerooms 
on last Saturday afternoon. The following was the programmati- 


cal order of proceedings : 


Kc. c cuekande bbe b008 SOsRRSPebeanbae 6905 Seed enehesenebee E. Bohm 
Misses Nellie and Rosie Stern. 
PilagendedBlatt...cvcccccccrcccsccccccccccocccccsccces coccccece F, Spindler 

. Miss Hannah Solomon. 
Spring Song............. ‘ . «..F, Mendelssohn 


Miss Annie Herschman. 
Valse de Concert Seber bad n a PE Rees bao > 04500 ... A, Durand 
Miss Emma Kohn, 
* Syiphes”’....cccscccccccesscvecvesecccrcccsccces ..G. Bachman 
Miss Bella Holtzman. 
PR .oncctcncn sens veererektensseneeciore .....-.R, Schumann 
Miss Cora Josef, 
* Rigoletto” Famtasle.cccccccccsscvcccecscccscscccccccccceccccccce 
“ Am Rhein” 
Mr. Benj. Josef. 


———An esteemed reader of the New York 77mes takes the 
trouble to the announcement made its 
columns to the effect that the managers of the Hamburg Opera 
House had decided not to engage hereafter any artists accepting 


write concerning in 


engagements in America and that most of their fellow impresarii 
had agreed to do likewise ; that these gentlemen ‘‘ bear no ill- 
will” to performers going abroad, but that they merely propose 
to punish singers that may sign contracts interfering with the ful- 
filment of home engagements. Unfortunately for the weight of 
the correspondent’s assurance, the law by which any artist break- 
ing his or her engagement with a German theatre of any impor- 
tance is at once declared contract-/richig and debarred from ap- 
pearing on the German stage until ample amends for the offense 
are made bythe culprit has long been in force, and the, new 
arrangement—if the foreign newspapers whence the information 
is derived can be trusted—is, in reality, intended to stop the exo- 
dus of actors, actresses and vocalists who, through speculative 
operations, inordinate salaries and undue enthusiasm, acquire such 
inordinate ideas of their merit as to make them useless to practi- 
cal managers forever afterward. It is not to be supposed that 
Herren Pollini and Maurice have undertaken their crusade to help 
artists in general, but it is none the less true that, if it is perse- 
vered in, the attempt to make representatives of music and the 
drama realize that the world was created for a few purposes be- 
sides paying ruinous honoratia to its favorite performers will ulti- 
mately be of quite as much benefit to the ‘‘ profession” as to its 


employers and the public. 








Del Puente’s Concert. 

SUCCESSFUL farewell concert, the proceeds of 

which were generously donated to the Mapleson chorus, 
was given by Del Puente at Chickering Hall on last Friday night. 
He is an artist of acknowledged merit, and his singing of ‘‘ Sono 
inamorato,” by Randegger, as well as of the Toreador song from 
“Carmen,” roused the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
Del Puente was assisted on this occasion by Miles. Fohstrém, 
Marie Engle, Marie Groeble, Mme. Lablache, Signor Vetta and 
Signor de Falco, the latter as a substitute for Signor Giannini, 
the tenor, who had been advertised, but who could not appear be- 
cause Mr. Leon, his manager, had taken possession of the trunk 
in which his concert suit was contained. The attachment is said 
to have been the result of the fact that Giannini could not pay his 
manager's percentage on the Mapleson engagement, because the 
latter had not paid the artist. 








“The Crowing Hen.” 


N the race for the first production of Audran’s 
latest work ‘‘Serment d’Amour,” Mr. McCaull carried it 
over his competitors and brought out the new operetta at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre on last Saturday evening under the title of ‘‘ The 
Crowing Hen.” The work itself is very melodious and will in 
time become musically as popular as its predecessors by the 
same author, notably so ‘‘ Olivette”” and ‘‘ La Mascotte.” As for 
the libretto it is not particularly interesting and somewhat too 
Frenchy to please American audiences. The translation used by 
the McCaull company is, moreover, a really poor one and thus 
cannot give satisfaction to refined ears. The performance, which, 
on the whole, was a good one, was given with the following cast: 


Comet de FIaCdgmae....ccscce sececcccccccecccecese secs ccccevcosess Perugini 
La Marquise de la Haute Garenne......0.0.000005 Mme. Mathilde Cottrelly 
EEE... issn kunncsedunensinaadices+éa0benetn ene Mr. De Wolf Hopper 
GPPIIINE ccc cncconcces cscacenoncsassevense: cove-aabes Mr. Herndon Morsell 
ICON oo 00.0:00:00000066005000000800008000000 uteseesse Mr. Charles H. Jones 
Rae, o0c00e sevcecccccccsccccseccccccccccce escecces .»» Miss Bertha Ricci 
Ma lO. cccccosccccccce sconccscccccccvece cocecccsecoscese Miss Celie Ellis 
Bebo ABUr.cse crocsececerccsers 94060 sr0cdceceaceeccocssseeeses Mr, A. Maina 


Mr. De Wolf Hopper, as usual, was very funny and Miss Ricci 
as well as Signor (?) Perugini were vocally satisfactory. The 
audience was large and quite demonstrative, demanding a repeti- 
tion of most of the main numbers. The same operetta in the 
Sidney Rosenfeld version, and under the title of ‘‘ The Bridal 
Trap,” was brought out at the Bijou Theatre for the first time on 
Monday afternoon, and about this more anon. 








Finck on Rockstro. 
gence T. FINCK, in last week’s ation, men- 


tions the following shortcomings of that irrepressible old 
English fogy, W. S. Rockstro’s latest effusion, ‘‘ A General His- 
tory of Music, from the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the Pres- 
ent Period ” (Scribner & Welford, 1886) : 

Of the ancients, the Greeks alone are briefly considered ; while, at the 
other end, the most important factor in modern music, the orchestra, is so 
far disregarded as to its evolution that we are told concerning Berlioz that 
he has not left a“ lasting impression either upon dramatic or instrumental 
music.’’ The device of printing musical terms in capital letters is carried to 
excess, and far too much space is devoted to the enumeration of lists of com- 
positions and to biographies of third to tenth rate composers. This takes up 
the space that ought to have been devoted to the development of the Lied 
or accompanying song, of pianoforte style, of orchestral arrangement, and 
various other topics on which the author is silent. 

A woful want of proportion and perspective is indeed the besetting sin of 
this book, The fact thata disproportionate amount of space is assigned to 
English composers is admitted in the preface, and may be pardoned under 
the circumstances, although even an English student must be puzzled to find 
that Hiindel gets seventeen pages and Beethoven only five, while Bach gets 
only half as much space as Hiindel, although he has had ten times more in- 
fluence on the great modern composers, however much Hindel may have 
surpassed him in popularity. Such disproportion is objectionable, because 
it gives the reader a wrong idea regarding the relative importance of com- 
posers ; and it ought to be self-evident that this relative ‘importance is de- 
cided by a composer's originality and his infl on contemp ies and 
successors, and not by the frequency of performance of his works, else Offen- 
bach and Milloecker would rank higher than Weber and Beethoven. In the 
case of Mendelssohn and Schumann this disproportion becomes positively lu- 
dicrous, Schumann, who has contributed a hundred times as many original 
ideas of permanent value to music as Mendelssohn, is disposed of in four 
pages, while Mendelssohn gets almost twenty, in specially fine print, thus 
making him the most important personage in the whole history of music. Of 
these twenty pages, one anda half are devoted to adescription of Mendels- 
sohn’s visit to the Queen, on which important occasion the Prince Consort 
changed the stops, the Queen picked up some music that had fallen on the 
floor, and the parrot had to be carried out because it made so much noise, 

In a history of music which devotes twenty pages to Mendelssohn, eight to 
Purcell and four to Dr. Arne (whose name, outside of England, not one con- 
cert-goer in a thousand has heard), how many ought there to be for Chopin, 
one of the most original nnd quietly revolutionary minds the world has ever 
seen—Chopin, who effected as great a change in the style of pianoforte com- 
position as Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven together did in orchestral style ? 
Mr. Rockstro settles the question very simply. He pats Chopin on the back 
by calling him “* ineffably original,” adds ten more lines, without indicating 
a single feature of his style or mentioning one of his works, and then passes 
on to Liszt, who is dismissed with the same condescending brevity. Indeed, 
is nothing less than a burlesque on musical history to find the anthor setting 
up as the seven greatest composers the world has seen Palestrina, Hindel, 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven ; then, as the “seven lesser 
lights’’ next following, Schubert, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Cimarosa (?), Cherubini; and Chopin by inference placed as a third-rate 
composer—Chopin, who never had but one equal as a melodist (Schubert) and 
no superior as an original harmonist, not even Bach or Wagner. There is 
also something supremely absurd in the idea that Schumann, Schubert and 
Weber do not rank as high as Handel, Mozart and Haydn. They were not 
only greater from an absolute point of view because standing on the latter’s 
shoulders, but also from a relative point of view, because more original 
in their own period. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. Rockstro 
entirely ignores Rubinstein in the text, mentioning him only in two lines in 
He protests, indeed, that a history does not deal with cont em- 





@ footnote, 


poraries ; but why then does he devote two pages to Gounod, and more or 
less space to several other living musicians who are vastly the inferiors of 
Rubinstein, 








' Mme. Christine Dossert. 
HRISTINE DOSSERT, the popular concert and 


oratorio soprano, was born in Buffalo, N. Y., some twenty- 
six years ago, of French-German parents. Both her father and 
mother were professional musicians. Her father occupied the 
position of organist at St. Joseph’s Cathedral for nearly twenty- 
eight years. He was, moreover, the possessor of a fine tenor 
voice, and was the first director of the Buffalo Liedertafel So- 
ciety. Her mother was endowed with a dramatic soprano voice 
of great purity, and was the leading soprano of the Church of 
Notre Dame, Ottawa, Ont., and of the cathedral and other 
churches at Buffalo for many years. Thus from childhood Chris- 
tine Dossert was surrounded with musical influences, and received 
Pinuch of her instruction in the art from her parents. She made 
her first appearance in public at the age of fourteen in Rossini’s 
‘*Stabat Mater,” which was given at the cathedral in Buffalo by 
the choir of that church, under the baton of Jean Baptiste Dos- 
sert, her father. She sustained the first soprano part through- 
out, rendering the ‘‘ Inflammatus ” as written and with surprising 
dramatic power for one so young. 

At the age of sixteen she made her début in concert. Her 
success was generally conceded, and a brilliant future was pre- 
dicted for her. She had offers of numerous engagements, ac- 
cepted one with Caroline Richings-Bernard’s Concert Company, 
and after a successful tour she returned home and immediately 
accepted the offer of solo soprano at Trinity Church, during 
which time she filled numerous concert engagements through the 
western part of New York State and the Canadas. She then 
went to Europe and completed her studies with M. St. Yves Bax, 
of the Paris Conservatoire. After finishing she received an offer 
from Brussels to sing in opera, but had previously accepted an 
engagement with Henry C. Jarrett as prima donna of his Phalanx 
Concert Company, preferring concert and oratorio to the opera. 

During the past few years Mme. Dossert has moved steadily 
forward in her art, and has won a high position upon the concert 
stage. Among her successes we may mention her appearances in 
Liszt’s oratorio ‘‘ St. Elizabeth,” with the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society; the Thomas symphony concerts, in Philadelphia 
and Orange; the Young People’s concerts; with M. Ovide 
Musin ; Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption,” Rossini’s ‘* Stabat Mater,” 
and Max Bruch’s “ Frithjof,” in Brooklyn; Berlioz’s ‘* Re- 
quiem ,” with the Oratorio Society of New York ; Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, with the Symphony and the 
Oratorio Society ; Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Fair Helen ;” Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,” Oberlin, Ohio, Benedict's ‘May Queen,” New York, and 
concerts of the Symphony Society, Mozart Musical Union; the May 
festivals of last year held at Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis and other cities ; with Mr. 
Theodore Thomas's orchestra, also in ‘* Judas Maccabeeus,” 
New York Oratorio Society ; ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” Pittsburgh 
Choral Society ; ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” Philadelphia Cecilian, and the 
Novelty Society concerts, Frank Van der Stucken, conductor. But 
her greatest success is to come, as her début on the operatic stage 
this season as Senta, in Wagner’s ‘* Flying Dutchman,” truth- 
fully promises. Mme. Dossert has the dramatic voice, fire and 
presence to fit her for such roles, and with a few years’ stage ex- 
perience we predict that she will be recognized as one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading operatic sopranos. Our picture represents Mme. 
Dossert as Senta 





The opening of the New Central Park Garden on Fifty-ninth- 
st. and Eighth-ave., on last Monday night, offered a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that such a place of elevating amusement was 
needed in New York. Such at least was the impression we 
gained when we found the well-equipped new institution thronged 
with an immense crowd, consisting mostly of entire families who 
had come to enjoy a good ‘‘ popular concert” at a reasonable 
entrance fee and with the privilege of imbibing with the music 
the usual liquid retreshments. The garden is quite spacious and 
nicely decorated, the orchestra is complete and most excellent in 
its component parts, and as for the conductor, Adolph Neuen- 
dorff, he is too well known as an able musician and enthusiastic 
leader to need our further commendation. The variegated pro- 
gram he gave to his audience on this opening night so greatly 
pleased them that more than half of the numbers were rede- 
manded and in consequence played twice. The only drawback 
of the place is that the concert-stage is so far back that those 
seated at some distance from it, somewhere near the entrance to 
the building, ffor instance, cannot distinguish the music very ( 
clearly, except in fortissimo passages. This failing might easily be 
remedied, however, if the concert-stage were placed in the middle 
of the garden at the spot where now the fountain is situated. 
We hope that this will be done. The following was the program 
of the evening : 






March and Cortége, from “* The Queen of Sheba"’.........25+ ++. Gounod 
Overture, * Flying Dutchman” .........0004 ceseeeeeeeeceneceeene Wagner 
Waltz, ** Sphaerenklaenge ’’.........000+-eeeee eeceecereee: ener Jos. Strauss 
Selection, “ Iolanthe”’..... nbd entsbet tadedege sdese dso Sullivan 
Overture, ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor”’.......... 04005 eeeseees Niccolai 
Scherzo, “ Réve Aprés le Bal” ....... 0... eseeeeeseeeceneees eee . Bronstet 
“* The Ride of the Walkyrs”’.........ce.ceesseececeeees codeasul dade Wagner 
“ An Evening with Bilse’’........... sees sees sees eneee oeeees Ernst Scherz 


Grand Quodlibet representing the Program of a Bilse Concert ina 
condensed form. 





Overtare, * Fatinban so .s.i.. 00 ceecsee Sosied Soest: Sapees coe eae 
Waltz, * In’s Centrum ”’........2..eees sence eeeseceeeees eee tone Joh. Strauss 
GOPOMIIS cin nc 090. soaee: cone sxicoddpedepeghactste: S4>taemeued Moszkowski 
Galop, ** Shooting Star’’...........seeeee seeeeesceeeeeee perarser decent Bial 
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Proiessional Cards. 


yor ACCEPT A FEW MORE STUDENTS 
for thorough instruction in Harmony, Coun- 








terpoint or Composition; Terms, $5 per lesson, 
Reference, Charles F. Tretbar, 
F, DOLAND, Pupil of E. F. Richter and Moritz 
Hauptmann. Address 22 West rsth Street, 


Steinway Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
(With Miss Clara Louise Kellogg’s Concert Co., 
seasons 1881-82-83-84-85-86.) 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CAROLA DORN, 

CONTRALTO, 
Metropolitan Opera House; Opera, Concert, Orato- 
rio. Address for lessons—voice culture of the best 
(highest) German school -ENGAGEMENTS, 216 
West Fortieth Street. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
—.. Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio, 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 


Concerts, Oratorio and Opera, Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 











MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 





Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
EACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply at the above address. 


FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and rapidly develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apply personae of by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 








FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York, 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 

‘* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace, 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY eALt 

ew York, 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
VocaL Cuture. 
Address “THe FLoripa,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York, 





MR. FRANK H, TUBBS. 
Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies, 
it E. 14th Street. Room 8. 





Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 





C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 





TREODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue,‘New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London, 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
anist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Frith Avenue. Address Wm. A, Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS, revised for publication, Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello, Address Musicat Courigk, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 





MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. 


Importer and Dealer in C :mona Violins, Violas 
and ’Cellos. Italian, Frenc., German and other 
makers, 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York. 





M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert AND Oratorio SINGER, 
Address 106 W. ssth Street, City. 





DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band, 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gero. Cosy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
1gth Street. 





Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Or; an, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 





JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will sentre, poem in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A, Cortada & Co, 


Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 


Residence, 39 W. 16th St 





Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and_2oth Streets. 





OR SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 


“Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tue 


Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 








Assets, over $3,000,000, 


PHILIP H. FRASER, Gen’! Agent, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


THE REYNOLDS 


COMBINATION 
Fiano Mover 


HANDLES 


BOTH 
UPRIGHTS and 
SQUARES, 





Send for circulars to 


W. S. REYNOLDS, De Kalb, Ill. 
JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianolorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 








NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

- Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
National Association 


Sec.-TREAS. : 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
1004 Walnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, 








PRESIDENT : 
A. A. STANLEY, 
10 Pallas Rn 
Provipence, R. I. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


June 30, July land 2, 1886, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Official Report of Ninth Annual Meeting, containing 
Lectures, Discussions, List of Members, &c., will 
be sent for 25c. by addressing the Secretary. 





THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE, 


MILLER ORGAN CO.. Lebanon, Pa. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


Fair Dealing, 
Fuli Count, 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTIN 


~~ 


ESTABLISHMENT 


ee, 





Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

Arttanta Internationa, Corron Exposi- 
TION, 1881:—Highest Award. 





AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 





ADELAIDE ExuisITION, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnat1 InpustriaL Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award, 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Caurcutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


1881- 








FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





é 


IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work, Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Musical Courier. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 323. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, 85.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PERK INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. , .. 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 








lraft, or money orders. 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1886. 
Marc A, BLUMENBERG, OTrTo FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 44 LAKESIDE BUILDING, 


JOHN E. HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE. 
CHICACO. 
= ~~ iat 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Cutcaco Orrice Musicar Courigr, ) 
44 Lakesipe BuILpINnG, 4 

CuicaGco, May 31, 1886. J 

ITHIN the past few days it has become apparent 


W 


brighter. 


that trade has become more active and prospects 
Eastern manufacturers are aware of this, as 
orders have been larger and more peremptory than dur- 
ing the past months. 

The B. Shoninger Company, of New Haven, who 
manufacture organs and pianos, have opened up in good 
shape at 215 State-st. The company is selling the Shon- 
inger piano and the Shoninger organs as well as the 
Gilbert & Co. pianos. Mr. Joseph Shoninger is the man- 
ager and attends to the wholesale trade, while Mr. Tony 
The 


Shoninger Company has a large capital and is destined 


Anguera has charge of the retail department. 


to become a factor in this centre. 

John A. Bryant is a very active dealer. Mr. Bryant will 
in the future sell Grevesteen & Fuller pianos stenciled 
W. 


with such a- stencil can easily be prophesied. 


What value these pianos will have 
Had Mr. 


Bryant taken them as Grovesteen & Fuller pianos he 


“G Carter.” 


might have been able to discuss their merits from a his- 
torical point of view, but as “ G, W. Carter” pianos we fail 
While Mr. Carter 


may be known to some of the deaiers here, his name on 


to see any advantage to be gained. 
a piano is of no consequence, as there is no firm making 
pianos known as “G. W. Carter.” 

Che firm of N. A Cross & Co. consists of Mrs. Nellie 
A. Cross, and as Company either Mr. Day or Mr. Cross. 
\ bad error made by this house is to advertise “ Stein- 
way & Sons knocked out; Kroeger & Sons the leading 
In the first place it is so absolutely childish 
and absurd to state that Steinway & Sons are knocked 
out that further comment is unnecessary, but it becomes 
superlatively ridiculous to state “Kroeger & Sons the 
leading makers.” The consequence of all this is that 
Cross & Co. are selling only a few Kroeger pianos, and 
as they are consigned there is nothing in the business. 


Cross & Co. also represent the Bliithner piano, and*the 


In town at present are Messrs. C. C. Colby, of Christie 
& Co., New York; Henry Kroeger, New York; Mr. 
Benedict, of Benedict & Daniels, piano dealers, Pontiac, 
Mich.; Mr. Lieberknecht, of Geneseo, III., on a buying 
expedition; J. R. Balliet, piano and organ dealer, Belve- 
dere, IIl., buying stock; J. W. Hulziger, piano and organ 
a P 


dealer, Evansvjle, Ind., selecting pianos especially. 


dealer, Grinnell, Ia.; Barclay, piano and organ 

J. Howard Foote does not import to this city except 
once in a great while. The Chicago house is a branch 
house only. 

The W. W. Kimball Company have resumed work on 
the ten hour basis, same pay as before. The company 
claims that it had no trouble with its workmen. 

The Mechanical Orguinette Company will remove 
from its present quarters to 227 Wabash, and in its 
new location will secure 52 feet of show-window front. 


Mr. Louis C. 


Fuchs is the manager, and is alive to the interests of 


The new store will be an elegant one. 


the company. 

We can state authoritatively that a number of the 
many furniture houses on West Madison-st. are at pres- 
ent already contemplating engaging in the piano and 
organ business. We have had several important calls 
within a few days from members of large firms request- 
ing particulars as to eastern piano and organ houses and 
approximate prices as well as requests to furnish lists of 
firms not yet represented here, to all of which we have 
acceded with pleasure. 

The wareroom of John M. Smyth, on West Madison- 
st., is to be enlarged to double its present size. We are 
informed of this new step by Mr. F. H. Wheeler, the 
manager of the piano and organ department. The store 
will be a very large one after the completion of the im- 
provements. 

Adam Schaaf, 276 West Madison-st., will also enlarge 
his warerooms within a few weeks. Mr. Schaaf sells the 
Vose, the C. A. Smith, the Chase, of Grand Rapids, 
pianos and the Bay State organs. 

E. T. Root & Sons are dealers in musical merchandise. 
The senior member of the firm is the founder of the 
house of Root & Cady. His two sons, together with 
Mr. William B. Thompson, formerly with J. Howard 
Foote, are interested with him. Mr. Thompson’s trade 
went with him when he left Foote. 

Safford & Sons, on West Madison-st., are manufactur- 
ing pianos and will soon be heard from. 

S. Straus, 60 West Madison-st., has quite a stock of 
pianos and is selling the Chicago Cottage Organ and 
the Bentley organs made in Freeport, Ill. Mr. Straus 
intends to enter the piano business on a large scale and 
will soon enlarge his present store. 

A delegation of one hundred and fifty students of 
music from Brown's College, Valparaiso, Ind., visited 
Chicago last Friday. They filed into Lyon & Healy’s 
all desirous to see the ele—— the Lyon, but the Lyon 
was in New York. Each one was supplied with a neat 
roll of music by the firm and departed in high glee. 

TH® MusICAL COURIER is a welcome guest among the 
musical people of this city. The trade especially takes 
intense delight in reading its “ newsy ” and crisp columns 
and the intelligent manner in which trade subjects are 
handled. We are more than delighted with the recep- 
tion given to our enterprise and feel that we have done 
a valuable duty to the trade at large by establishing this 
branch office here in Chicago. 

There is a big boom in sight with Hallet & Davis 
pianos. Emil Liebling, the well-known pianist, is in love 
with these pianos and is doing his utmost to impress the 


musical world here of their value. A large lot of Hallet 





in Milwaukee, which is Kimball's territory for these in- 
struments. 

Although this is said to be the headquarters of sten- 
ciled pianos, nevertheless the great bulk of pianos sold 
here are instruments with their legitimate names on the 

ameboards. 

Estey & Camp are doing splendidly with the Estey up- 
rights, but cannot get them fast enough. The instru- 
ments are elegant in design and have a tone which is 
surprising for its power and purity. The Estey piano is 


one of the pianos of the future. 





THE MILLERS. 





FEW days ago Mr. Henry F. Miller, President of 

the Henry F. Miller & Sons’ Piano Company, Bos- 

ton, Mass., stated to several gentlemen that he had 
noticed that during the past year, on several occasions, 
articles or notices had appeared in the columns of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, and that between the lines of the 
same he or his firm had seen an animus against his com- 
pany. The record or file of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
during the past year is hereby offered to Mr. Henry F. 
Miller and his company, and if he or the company is able 
to point out one statement which can be construed to 
contain, either directly or by implication, anything 
deleterious to the Miller piano or the Henry F., Miller 
& Sons’ Piano Company, we, the editors of THE MusI- 
CAL COURIER, hereby agree to donate and present one 
hundred dollars to any charitable institution in Boston, 
to be selected by the Henry F. Miller & Sons’ Piano 


Company. BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 





Karl F. Witte on English Language. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

N your interesting No. 11 of March 17 (which Rud. 

Ibach Sohn’s interests in Italy have kept from me till now) 
you quote, under the eulogistic heading of ‘* Fun,” the Buffalo 
Times as irreverently pronouncing the popular American phrase 
‘* Bully for you” to have been taken from German opera. But 
perhaps it may interest one or the other (or both) of your readers 
to learn how this equally pregnant and elegant phrase really did 
originate. During the ‘‘ late unpleasantness ” between the North 
and the South, a green German private in a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, who had somehaw or other distinguished himself, was to be 
rewarded before the whole front by the commander’s daughter 
stepping up to him and, with a few nice appropriate words, such 
as only a young boarding-school miss can say upon such an occa- 
sion, pinning a medal or a bunch of laurels or some other valuable 
onto his valiant breast. Well and good. After the beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, with becoming blushes, had neatly per- 
formed her part of the ceremony, everybody naturally expected 
the soldier to thank her in a few fervent words, like, for instance : 
‘* Fairest lady, this hour will be forever engraven in rosiest letters 
upon the faithful tablets of a heart that beats for this glorious 
country and her loveliest daughter in equal halves,” or something 
to that purpose. But, alas! The poor devil had left Faderland 
only a few weeks before, and his vocabulary was as limited as the 
intricacies of the young lady’s maiden speech seemed unfathom- 
able. So he could not for his life find a fitter expression for the 
climax of his beatitude than the expressive, rather than zsthetic, 
adjective ‘* bully” (which old Webster even spurns as ‘* low ”), and 
since he had no other preposition at his command than “‘ for” to 
connect his ecstasy with the beauty before him, he commenced to 
grin like a basket of chips to prepare her for his eloquence, and 
then and there, boldly and audibly, spoke for the first time the 
imperishable words : i 
“ Bully for you, Miss ——.” 
To the uninitiated it really is a matter of wonder with what 
little English one can get along in America. When I came thre 
first I was told I needed but two phrases for every-day conversa- 
tion, viz., ‘* Let’s have a drink” or “ you be d——d,” as the case 
might be ; and, actually, I have had many good friends there, all 
my intercourse with whom might have been strictly confined to 
the above two phrases without the slightest detriment to our 
mutual understanding. Yours truly, 
K. F. W. 

BARMEN, May 12, 1886. 








—Mr. E. W. Tyler, the Boston representative of William 
Knabe & Co., the large Baltimore piano manufacturers, has been 
instrumental in introducing Knabe pianos in some of the leading 
Boston and New England households and among some of the 








Cross & Day piano, a stenciled piano. 





& Davis pianos has been sold within the past sixty days 





best musical people of that section. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 
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SOHMER & CO. Manufacturers, 149 to 185 E. 14th St., New York. 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, neat and laletanllll combined with 


admirable purity and softness. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


HE following pianists and pianos will be heard in 
solo performances at the coming meeting of the 

Music Teachers’ National Association, which begins on 
June 30, in Tremont Temple, Boston : 
Chickering piano Arthur Foote. 
i Cs CMMND. 2 rsiceknskep essed ects» 606s0 wos Edmund Neupert. 
Wm. Knabe & Co eee path oconee ..+e..-+Carl Faelten. 
Miller piano rep bo etn et HWE EE LT LEYS Dr. Louis Maas. 
Steinway piano W. Waugh Lauder. 
Many other pianists will be heard in ensemble play, but 
the above five performers are expected to give solo per- 


formances. 
xk A 


The Savannah 77mes of May 24 contains an advertise- 
ment of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, of 
that city, in which it is announced that bargains in 
pianos can be secured by purchasing from that concern, 

As samples of these bargains the Ludden & Bates con- 
cern names, among other pianos, this: Ludden & Bates 
Upright (new), $275. That concern admitted to us that 
it was not manufacturing pianos. Now, how can it call 
a piano “ Ludden & Bates” if it does not manufacture ? 
Simply by stenciling the piano; that is, buying the 
piano and putting on its name-board the words “ Ludden 
& Bates.” But such a piano is not worth $275. The 
purchaser is ignorant of the origin of the piano, and it 
may be a bargain only at $125. In fact, che regular stencil 
piano which is made for the purpose of stenciling any 
name on it costs about $125. To advertise it for $275 
and call it a bargain is nothing more or less than un- 
adulterated impudence and must constantly be exposed. 
Persons in and about Savannah who intend to buy 
pianos should be informed that a stencil piano is not 
worth more than about one-half of $275. 

x eK * 

P. L. Horner has been on the road some weeks, selling 
S. G. Chickering pianos for Harwood & Beardsley, Bos- 
ton, who are the manufacturers of the S. G. Chickering 
piano. He was gone four weeks and sold twenty of 
those instruments. Such an exhaustive order virtually 
cleaned out the factory, and Mr. Horner’s services were 
dispensed with, as the firm had no need of a salesman 
until the twenty pianos referred to were delivered. 

H. S. Makie & Co., of Rochester, N. Y., took six of 
these S. G. Chickering pianos in order to compete with 
J. W. Martin & Brother, of the same city, who are the 
regular Chickering agents. Mr. Horner also accom- 
plished a similar elegant manoeuvre in other cities besides 
Rochester. OK OK OK 

The Hardman piano has secured a firm foothold in 
Boston since C. C. Harvey & Co. have taken the agency 
and opened the large and handsome warerooms on 
Tremont-st. This house is also advertising the Hard- 
man piano in a characteristic fashion, and caMing atten- 
tion to details of construction, and also to advantages 
found in the Hardman piano which make the instrument 
attractive. The Hardman piano is to-day one of the best 
selling instruments for large and active dealers, and I do 
not believe that any but the most energetic houses in 
any territory are allowed to hold the agency for those 
pianos for any length of time. There is something rich 
and elegant about Hardman cases; while they appear 
solid they are not overburdened or heavy; while they 
are embellished they are not weighted down by super- 
fluous ornamentation, in fact they are graceful in out- 
line and highly attractive in appearance. 

*x* * * * 

The description of styles of Weser Brothers is a large 
sheet on which are printed five cuts and some comment 
upon the Weser pianos. No one can doubt that Weser 
Brothers are doing the proper thing when they praise 
their own manufacture and state their new and improved 
scale piano is “considered one of the finest.” Who 
make such a statement if Weser Brothers did 
not? The point about the advertisement, however, is 
this statement: ‘Case factory and polishing department, 
Thirty-seventh street, near Ninth avenue.” I state that 
this is the point, for it endorses what I have frequently 
said, viz., that the Weser and the Swick pianos are made 
under the same auspices. Thirty-seventh street, near 
Ninth avenue, is the Swick so-called office, and in the rear 
is the place where Swick’s casework is made; that is, 
both Swick’s and Weser’s cases are made in that build- 
ing. I don't see why people should pay Weser $120 for 
his style 11, when they can buy a Swick piano (same 
thing) for a little over $100. 

x * * * 


would 


Another serious stenciling operation has come under 
my observation, Mr. H. Gerrish, of 147 Tremont-st., Bos- 
ton, advertises as follows : 

rHE GERRISH PIANOFORTES. 

These instruments are offered squarely upon their merits as 

combining the best materials, highest grades of mechanical 
« 





skill, and the most scientific construction that it is possible to 
secure, and they have already made a decided mark among 
the pianos of the day for their remarkable quality of tone, pro- 
longed or singing vibration, elastic action, durable construc- 
tion, elegant exteriors and wonderful capacity for remaining in 
tune, 

The question here arises, “ Who makes these Gerrish 
pianos?” There is no Gerrish piano factory, and the 
purchaser of a Gerrish piano is ignorant of the origin of 
the instrument. This is all wrong, and should therefore 
be exposed. A purchaser reading such an advertise- 
ment would naturally conclude that the Gerrish piano is 
an instrument made by a piano manufacturer who now 
has a piano factory in operation. But such is not the 
case. Itis, therefore, a misrepresentation. ~ 

** * * 


I am astonished that a merchant like Max Meyer, of 
Omaha, and who is president of the Omaha Musical 
Festival, should get up a presentation scene with a vio- 
linist to whom a watch was apparently presented. The 
people of Omaha would probably be surprised if they 
would ascertain that the watch was originally purchased 
at one of Max Meyer’s stores. And what would Mayor 
Boyd, of Omaha, say? He made the presentation 
address. 

ee KK 

“Can you conceive,” asked the salesman, “an eternal 
vacuum, a portion of space unoccupied, an empty void, 
into which nothing ever enters, from which nothing can 
ever come, which maintains inviolate and forever its own 
eternal emptiness?” “I can,” replied the man; “I am 
the printer of the American (?) Art Fournal. 








Tact Among Pianos. 


HE tact and fimesse necessary to secure and re- 
tain trade in a large establishment devoted to the sale of 
pianos is something to admire and to wonder at. In a city like 
Pittsburgh, where the most energetic and continuous rivalry exists, 
an amount of business tact anc skill is required and practised 
which taxes the mental resources of the salesmen severely and can 
not but win admiration from the disinterested and observant be- 
holder. The average seeker for a piano or organ enters the big 
establishment with a head packed full of suspicion. He has 
probably run the gauntlet of rival places and his faith in all pianos 
is pretty badly used up. What he has learned at one salesroom 
he has unlearned at another, and he is all at sea in the matter of 
pianos. To his ear all new pianos sound alike, but to his judg- 
ment is presented an array of arguments, directly opposed to one 
another, as he wanders from one establishment to another. To 
fix such a customer’s wavering fancy upon one make of piano and 
to convince him that that particular piano is the instrument best 
fitted to cheer and adorn his home, calls for the exercise of the 
rare tact and gifts of speech which the successful piano salesman 
must possess. Such salesmen, like poets, are born, not made. 
They must be unerring judges of human nature, quick of wit 
and ready of speech to the highest degree. They must know by 
instinct whether the airs they choose in sitting before the piano 
inspected, are to be grave or gay, lively or severe. If the custo- 


mer is of a solemn bias the piano gives forth—under the hands | 


of the experienced salesman—such soothing old airs as find an 
echoin the stranger's breast. If he be a young and worldly man 
a waltz or reel will tickle his fancy. When husband, wife and 





daughter unite in the task of piano buying, then comes the tug 
of war for the salesman. He must meet a perfect flood of objec- 
tions and small talk and beat back a threefold tide of arguments. 
To do this without losing his temper, and to effect a sale, and 
not tosend the buyers forth toa rival house, is a feat which the suc- 
cessful salesman is expected to do, not once but as often daily as 
circumstances require. That he does it at all fills the beholder 
with admiration and the conviction that tact in the piano sales- 

room is a great acquisition.—Zxchange. 








The Zech Patent in Germany. | 


OME weeks ago the Leipsic (Germany) Zeitschrift 
fiir Instrumentenbau published an article’ reflecting upon 
the veracity of Mr. Jacob Zech, the inventor, who caused us to | 


publish a statement in THE MusIcaL Courter in reference to | 


the granting of his patent in Germany, which statement was the 
subjectgpf the criticism in the Leipsic paper. 

Mr. Zech’s attorney, Mr. A. B. Smith, of San Francisco, has 
written the following letter to us on the subject. Mr. Smith is 
also general manager of the Inventors’ Institute in San Fran- 


cisco : | 
San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1886. 


Editors Musical Courier: 


Mr. Zech called on me this A. M. and showed me the article he 
had published in your paper ; he also showed me another article 
published in a German paper published in Germany. To the 
first article I have but to say this: Mr. Zech gave you that infor- 
mation based upon documentary evidence sufficient to satisfy us 
that his German patent was safe for allowance, but no 
evidence that his German patent would or could not be allowed. 
I gave the papers certifying as to the state of his patent, and the 
facts, mentioned to Mr. Zech, that I had received from Germany 
(Berlin), with the official seals thereon of the German Patent Office, 
showing the condition of his patent at that time to be in a fair 

















| “* LULLABY,” ° 


way for an allowance at least, what we would term in this coun- 
try as a promise of an allowance. Now, under these circum- 
stances, you will see that Mr. Zech made his statements in good 
faith, which he had a perfect right to do, as it was the ¢ruch. 
This is more of the same dirty work which Mr. Zech has 
experienced with his United States patent while pending before 
the Patent Department, but I am proud to say he came out vic- 
torious, and so he will in his German patent. From present ap- 
pearances it seems now that the same parties who tried to defeat 
him in this country have started an agitation in Germany to de- 
feat him there, if possible, through a concern publishing a Ger- 
man paper in that country. As his attorney I have advised him to 
bring suit against those fellows, which I am satisfied he will. I 
have telegraphed for further information to my associate in Ber- 
lin. On receipt of same will transmit it to!you for publication. 
I am surprised, indeed, that a paper that claims to be of such 
high order as does the paper published in Germany would be 
guilty of writing such an article. It was entirely uncalled for, 
unjust and, to say the least, infamous in the extreme. 
Respectfully yours, 
A. B. SMITH, 
Attorney for Jacob Zech and General Manager of the Inventors’ 
Institute. 


Assignee’s Notice. 


SSIGNEE’S SALE.—In the matter of the assign- 
ment of Sturtevant & Co. for the benefit of creditors.— 
Notice is hereby given that I shall sell at auction, by Woodrow & 
Lewis, auctioneers, on Tuesday, June 8, 1886, at eleven o'clock, at 
No. 524 West Forty-third-st., contents of a piano manufactory, 
pianos, cases, woods, materials, &c., assigned to me and belong- 
ing to the above estate. Particulars in catalogues.—Dated N. Y., 

May 17, 1886. Epwarp A. RAWLINGS, 
DANIEL P. Hays, Assignee. 

Attorney for Assignee, 
No. 170 Broadway, New York. 








Exports and Imporfs. 
Week Ending May 18. 
| Oporto— 
eee 
United States of Colombia— 
Organ, I 85 
Central America— 


Liverpool— 

Organs, 26 

Organettes, I cs..... 
London— 

JSS re 
Netherlands — 

Organs, I! 


Foal... .4.5- 
IMPORTS. 
Week Ending May 14, 1886. 
$19,803 


— CHANCE.—A good chance is now open to a manu- 

facturer of pianos to have his pianos represented on the 

road by a first-class man who thoroughly understands his busi- 

ness. He is now traveling for an organ manufacturer and wishes 

to combine the two—one-half expenses and one-half the salary 
Address—Organ Manufacturer, 

THe MusicaL Courier, 
25 East Fourteenth-st., N. Y. 


required, 
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Twenty-six Years in the Organ Trade. 


By Levi K. FULLER. 


No, III. 


NE of the most methodical firms ever in the 
trade was that of Baker & Randall, of Providence, R. I., 
and their successors, Baker & Son. Young Baker had few equals 
for method and system, and in other fields has, of late years, won 
distinction. Some of the workmen employed by this firm were 
men of great skill; two brothers now living on Cape Cod possessed 
singular ability. Many things developed and developing in reed 
organs were years ago producedby this firm; novelties of all 
sorts were introduced by them ; I mention one: two and a partial 
set of reeds over one valve-opening long years before any patent 
appeared upon that subject. 

Simeon Taylor, of Worcester, patented the first knee-swell 
hinged to the front of an organ, and received the recognition due 
to his skill from a portion of the trade. He was a man of honor; 
his partner, Farley, was an old genius, not a great man, but an 
industrious person. I recall a saying of his to Deaeon Estey. 
In 1886 Estey & Co. had adopted the plan of making organs by 
**day work ;"" Farley remarked, ‘‘ Estey, I have the advantage 
of you; I can superintend my own tuning and inspect all the 
work, and know myself when it is right.” Estey quietly re- 
marked, ‘‘ Our business has grown so that I can’t do it all now, 
I am obliged to hire.” With the retirement of Taylor, the busi- 
ness of that house seemed to stand still, and later on, I judge, a 
decline set in. I do not think it was sufficiently well organized 
for permanent growth, and in its corporate capacity the board of 
trustees developed considerable legislative or deliberative charac- 
teristics. 

Loring & Blake were quite their opposites, especially Blake, 
who has been before the public now many years, and seems to 
have grown young with increasing age. Worcester early became 
prominently connected with organ making by reason of the Reed 
interests. Pearsons was there making and repairing instruments 
and Leland for years did a large trade for various makers, and 
Worcester County has become a musical centre of considerable 
renown. 

It has often occurred to me that the nomenclature of organ 
makers was wonderfully prolix and confused, an entire absence 
of uniformity in technical or shop names. In Estey’s an octave 
coupler is called a ‘‘ yank,” because in 1857 when Jerry Hay- 
ward invented a coupler, which bore the name of another, a work- 
man by name of Rose observing a certain motion spoke of it as a 
**yank.” At Hammond's one of the men gave a certain process 
or machine the name of ‘‘milking.”’ What is called a stop in 
one shop is called a mute in another, or a damper in another. A 
tracker pin is called a pitman, rod or sticker. I find that many 
of these names are given by patent attorneys when making out 
the patent papers. Any person that would give to each piece ina 
reed organ its appropriate name and print a vocabulary would do 
a good deed, get little credit and make a losing thing commer- 
cially, 

Charles Austin, of Concord, was not only early in the musi- 
cal-instrument trade, but was one of the earliest in developing the 
reed business as a separate industry. Ingalls, now of Worces- 
ter, was, I believe, for a long time his reed maker ; he was always 
a man of peace, and has kept out of the Various wars that have 
raged in the trade. Munroe is a manof stronger words ; I never 
knew the exact facts concerning the invention of his reed, al- 
though I do remember that Currier, of Mason & Hamlin's, along 
in the sixties, when the Esteys were in their old shops, showed 
me the reed, saying it was their new reed, and in his most per- 
suasive manner confiding to me the hopes that were then rising 
under his waistcoat, but somehow they failed to connect com- 
mercially, and Munroe has been a thorn in the flesh of the reed 
trade ever since. There is a pile of humbuggery in the reed 
business. I recall James F. Estey’s coming to Brattleborough 
upon his retirement from the firm of A. Davis & Co., because 
that firm wanted to or did pay Hammond $6 ooo for his patent 
reed with the tongue and block all from a single piece. It after- 
ward transpired that Arvid Dayton, of Wolcottville, and Geo. G. 
Hunt, of Torrington, had made them prior to Hammond. 

On one occasion there was great excitement in the organ trade 
because all of the reeds then being sold would jingle. Patents 
were taken out for all sorts of reeds, some with brass rivets, others 
with iron rivets, one, two and three rivets, oil silk between tongue 
and block, shellac was tried, concave heel, cavity blocks, clasps, 
screws and the tongues so/dered on ; but all to no purpose, till one 
day it was discovered that the heeling was poorly done and the 
jingle lay concealed beneath. Other organ makers were con- 
stantly applying to Estey & Co. for assistance or advice, and I 
came to know why the reeds of Estey & Co. were of such recog- 
nized excellence—their machinery was better, the most perfect 
that could be made, everything was reduced to the finest standard 
and perfect work turned out at every stage. That half the reed 
talk is the sheerest nonsense I cannot better illustrate than by 
reference to the testimony of Riley Burdett when describing how 
sound is produced by a reed, ‘‘ the friction of the air—and to 
other matters connected with reeds that they were with him mere ” 
superstition—and that ‘‘a reed when placed a few inches from a 
valve would not speak at all.” I have no doubt there was sur- 
prise when an organ was produced with a rubber tube one hun- 
ded feet long and a reed spoke as quickly and as brightly as one 
directly over and near to the valve. But what can be expected 
when a man posing as a great inventor and musical genius de- 





clares that sound moves at the rate of fourteen miles a second ! 
It was my faith in the thoughts of God, as revealed in the laws of 
nature and proclaimed by science, that carried me through many 
a weary day in the greatest lawsuit ever carried on in the music 
trade. I have never been able to discover that the laws applicable 
to reed organs violated any of the rules of science or laws of 


acoustics. Levi K. FULLER. 








How | Edited a Music-Trade Paper. 


ADAPTED FROM MARK TWAIN. 


DID not take the editorship of a music-trade paper 

without misgivings. Neither would a landsman take com- 
mand of a ship without misgivings. The regular editor of the 
paper was going off for a holiday, and I accepted the terms he 
offered and took his place. 

The sensation was luxurious—for atime. We went to press 
and I waited a day with some solicitude to see whether my 
effort was going to attract notice. As I left the office toward the 
afternoon a group of men and boys at the foot of the stairs dis- 
persed with one impulse and gave me a passage-way, and I heard 
several of them say, ‘‘ That’s him.” I was naturally pleased at 
this incident. The next morning I found a similar group at the 
foot of the stairs and scattering couples and individuals standing 
here and there in the street and over the way watching me with 
interest. The group separated and fell back as I approached, 
and I heard a man say, ‘‘ Look at his eye.” I pretended not to 
observe the notice I was attracting, but secretly I was pleased 
with it, and was purposing to write an account of it to my aunt. 
I went up the stairs and heard cheery voices and a ringing laugh 
as I drew near the door of the office, which I opened and caught 
a glimpse of two young men whose faces blanched and brightened 
when they saw me, and then they both plunged through the win- 
dow with a great crash. I was surprised. 

In about half an hour an old gentleman witha flowing beard 
and a fine but rather austere face, entered, and sat down at my 
invitation. He seemed to have something on his mind. He 
took off his hat and set it on the floor and got out a silk handker- 
chief and a copy of our paper. He put the paper on his lap and 
while he polished his spectacles with his handkerchief he said, 
‘* Are you the new editor?” 

I said I was. 

‘* Have you ever edited a music-trade paper before ?” 

‘*No,” I said, ‘‘ this is my first attempt.” 

“Very likely. Have you had any experience in the music 
trade, practically ?” 

‘** No, I believe I have not.” 

‘* Some instinct told me so,” said the old gentleman, putting on 
his spectacles and looking over them at me with asperity, while he 
folded his paper into a convenient shape. ‘‘I wish to read you 
what must have made me have that instinct. It was this editorial. 
Listen and see if you wrote it : 

Uprights should never be played ; it injures them. 
It is much better to use them as buffets, 

“Now, what do you think of that, for I really suppose you 
wrote it ?” 

‘* Think of it? Why, I think it is good. I think it is sense. I 
have no doubt that every year millions and millions of uprights are 
spoiled by playing upon them, when if they had been used as 
buffets—” 

‘* Buffets your grandmother! They are made to play upon.” 

‘Oh, they are, are they?” said I. ‘* Well, the language was 
intended to be figurative, wholly figurative, don’t you see.” 

Then this old person got up and tore the paper all into small 
shreds and stamped on them and broke several things with his 
cane and said I did not know as much as a cow; and then went 
out and banged the door after him, and in short acted in such a 
way that I fancied he was displeased with something. But not 
knowing what the trouble was I could not be any help to him. 

Pretty soon after this a tall, sickly young man darted within 
the door and halted, motionless, with finger on lip and head and 
body bent in listening attitude. No sound was heard. Still he 
listened. No sound. Then he turned the key in the door and 
came elaborately tiptoeing toward me till he was within long- 
reaching distance of me, when he stopped and, after scanning 
my face with intense interest for a while, drew a folded copy of 
our paper from his bosom and said: ‘* There, you wrote that. 
Read ic to me—quick! Relieve me. I suffer.” I read as fol- 


lows, and as the sentences fell from my lips I could see the relief | 


come, I could see the drawn muscles of his face relax and a sort 
of anxiety go out of the face and rest and peace steal over his 


features like the moonlight over a desolate landscape. 

The grand piano isa fine organ, but great care is necessary in hoisting it 
into flats. The middle octave should be tuned twice as often as Mane: 
ten. It should always be kept in a warm place during the winter—as near as 
possible to the register. In summer time it should be stored in the cellar. 

Rum and molasses is urged in New England by many piano manufacturers 
as far preferable to the ordinary varnish now used. 

Jones & Johnson have just patented a reed organ the bellows of which is 
to be blown by the performer, whose back must be turned to the keys. 

A workman at Brown’s action factory had his nose cut off the other day, by 
getting it between the jack andthe hammer, The hammer was very hard, 
which caused the accident. 

In answer to an inquiry we will say that the pneumatic pipes now placed in 
church organs are meerschaum. 

It seems incomprehensible to us why so many keys are required on pianos 
and organs when one key will lock each instrument if properly applied. 

Old telegraph wires out of use should be secured by piano manufact urers of 
overstrung concert grands. The effect would be electric. (Pun). 

If you cannot sell pianos or organs, consign them to agents of other houses 
and then when they fail you are all right and the others are left, We heard 
so recently. 





| bye; you have taken a great logd off my mind. 











Just as I had finished the last trade-note about cor signments 
the fellow rushed toward me to shake hands and said : 

‘* There, there! that will do; I know I am all right now be- 
cause you have read it just as I did word for word. But when I 
first read it this morning, I said to myself, I never, never believed 
it before, notwithstanding my friends kept me under watch so 
strict, but now I believe I am crazy; and with that I fetched a 
howl that you might have heard two miles and started out to kill 
somebody—because, you know, I knew it would come to that 
sooner or later and so I might as well begin. I read one of your 
trade-notes over again so as to be certain, and then I set fire to 
my factory and started. I have crippled several pianists and have 
got one agent in a grand piano-case where I can get him if I want 
him. But I thought I would call in here as I passed along and 
make the thing perfectly certain ; and now it 7s certain and I tell 


| you it is lucky for the agent that is in the grand piano-case. I 


should have killed him sure as I went back. Good-bye, sir, good- 
My reason has 
stood the strain of one of your music-trade articles, and I know 
that nothing can ever unseat it now. Good-bye, sir.” 

I felt a little uncomfortable about the crippled pianists and 
the arson this piano manufacturer had been entertaining himself 
with, for I could not help feeling remotely accessory to them. 
But these thoughts were quickly banished as the regular editor 
came in, who, on viewing the dilapidated state of things in the 
office, said : 

‘* This is a sad business—a very sad business. There is the 
mucilage bottle broken, and six panes of glass, and a spittoon, 
and two candlesticks and several piano catalogues. But that is 
not the worst. The reputation of the paper is injured—and per- 
manently, I fear. True, there never was such a call for the 
paper before, and it never sold such a large edition or soared to 
such celebrity ; but does one want to be famous for lunacy and 
prosper upon the infirmities of his mind? My friend, as I am an 
honest man, the street out here is full of people and others are 
leaning out of the windows waiting to get a glimpse of you ; be- 
cause they think you are crazy. And well they might, after read- 
ing your editorials and trade-notes. They are a disgrace to 
music-trade journalism. Why, what put it into your head that 
you could edit a paper of this nature? You do not seem to know 
the first rudiments of music or of the history or tradition 
of the music trade. You speak of a reed-organ and an 
organ-reed as being the same thing; you talk of raising 
a large crop of octaves for the coming busy season ; 
you talk of attaching a refrigerator to the piano to keep students 
cool during the hot weather ; you talk of covering the hammers 
with iron strips to keep the felt from wearing. Your remark that 
clams will lie quiet if music be played to them was superfluous 
—entirely superfluous. Nothing disturbs clams. Clams a/ways 
lie quiet. Clams care nothing whatever about music. Ah, 
heavens and earth, friend! if you had made the acquiring of 
ignorance the study of your life you could not have graduated 
with higher honors than you could to-day. I never saw anything 
like it. Your observation that the consecutive fifth as an article 
of commerce is steadily gaining in favor is simply calculated to 
destroy this journal. I want you to throw up your situation and 
go. I want no more holiday—I could not enjoy it if [ had it. 
Certainly not, with you in my chair. I would always stand in 
dread of what you might be going to recommend next. It makes 
me lose all patience every time I think of your discussing over- 
strung pianos under the head of ‘’ Obituaries.” I want you to 
go. Nothing on earth could persuade me to take another holi- 
day. Oh, why didn’t you é// me you didn’t know anything 
about music or the music trade ?” 

Grabbing my umbrella, hat and rubbers, I replied: ‘‘ Tell 
you, you piccolo; you drum fool; you son of a trombone. 
It’s the first time I ever heard such an unfeeling remark. I 
tell you I have been in the newspaper business going on four- 
teen years, and it is the first time I ever heard of a man’s having 
to know anything in order to edit a newspaper. Who write the 
dramatic criticisms? Why, a parcel of promoted shoemakers and 
apprentice apothecaries, who know just as much about good act- 
ing as I do about music and musical instruments, and no more. 
Who review the books? People who never wrote one. Who do 
up the heavy leaders on finance? Parties who have had the 
largest opportunities for knowing nothing about it. Who write 
the temperance appeals and clamor about the flowing bow! ? Folks 
who will never draw another sober breath till they do it in the 
grave. Who edit music-trade papers? Men, as a general thing, 
who fail in the yellow-novel line, or who were brought up as 
office boys in a junk-store, or who made sensations as organ 
blowers. Yow try to tell me anything about the newspaper busi- 
ness. Sir, I have been through it from Alpha to Omaha, and I 
tell you the less a man knows the bigger the noise he makes and 
the higher the salary he commands, Heaven knows if I had but 
been ignorant instead of cultivated, and impudent instead of 
diffident, I could have made a name for myself in this cold, selfish 
Since I have been treated as you 
treated me, I am willing to go. But I have done my duty. I 
said I could make your paper interesting, and I did it. I said I 
could run your circulation up thousands of copies, and | could 
have done so. You are the loser by this rupture, not me, you 
grinder. Adios.” 

I then left. . 


world. I say, tra-la-la, sir. 


—The Smith American Organ Company has two scales of up- 
right pianos ready, but will not put either on the market until 
after the completion of several additional experiments, The in- 
struments promise to be excellent, 
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The Trade. 


—N. M. Crosby, of the New England Organ Company, is at 
present on one of his most successful business trips. 

—Why is not the Crystal name-board applied to pianos? It 
does away with the defacing and scratching we notice on piano 
name-boards. 

—J. J. Lever, piano and organ dealer, Hornellsville, N. Y., 
and one of the best known dealers in the State, died on May 21 
of heart disease. 

—W. V. Sanborn, of Faribault, Minn., is enthusiastic in his 
praises of the New England organ, of which he has sold hun- 
dreds in his section. 

—F, E. Niles, of Broadhead, Wis., has recently purchased a 
new building and has occupied it. He has one of the best- 
equipped music stores in the State. 

~—The Milwaukee Press Club, Milwaukee, Wis., after testing 
various first-class pianos, has just selected a Hallet & Davis cabi- 
net grand upright for its club rooms. 

—The paper known as Presto, published in Des Moines, had 
its plates, proofs, stereotypes, forms, &c., destroyed by fire on 
May 25, and the edition was consequently delayed. 

—Some of the latest and handsomest styles of Decker Bro- 
thers’ uprights are on sale at the warerooms of the Estey Com- 
pany, Boston, where Decker Brothers’ pianos occupy the front 
rank. 

—The new large factory which the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
pany is erecting adjoining its present factory in Cambridgeport, 
Mass., is under roof and will be completed within four or six 
weeks. 

—5. C, Vanderlip, of Grenville, Wis., who bought out the 
piano and organ business of M. B. Cypher some time ago, is 
quite a lively competitor of the firm of C, R. Kirkbride, of the 
same town. 

Haines Brothers report business as very good, which is un- 
precedented at this time of the year. They sold more pianos in 
the month of May than they have sold in any one month in the 


past three years. 


At Iona, Mich,, Oscar Reynolds, late of the firm of Rey- 
noids & Son, piano and organ dealers, is in jail awaiting his trial 
for forgery. The firm handled C, J. Whitney and Story and 


Clark goods chiefly. 


~Mr. David Krakauer, of the firm of Krakauer Brothers, 
The Kra- 
kauer piano enjoys such an excellent reputation among its agents 
that Mr. Krakauer had no difficulty in taking orders for several 
Six new and important agencies were also es- 


made a month’s business trip throughout the West. 


months ahead, 


tablished for the sale of Krakauer pianos, the sale of which has 
never before been as large as at present. 

—C. D. Pease & Co. have thirty lots of ground in Fordham, 
and if their largely increasing business keeps on as it has been 
doing in the past, the firm will be compelled to build in Fordham 
to meet their requisite demands. 

—The new firm in Kansas City, Mo., is Vincent R. Andrus & 
Co. Mr. Andrus was formerly with the Kansas City branch of 
the Smith American Organ Company, and his partner, Mr. E. A. 
Stevens, is a money broker. The firm styles itself brokers and 
dealers in pianos and organs. 

—Some time ago A. H. Fischer, the music man and jeweller, 
at Springfield, Ill., was shot, but not mortally, by some unknown 
party in Springfield, supposed to be some one who is in some 
way mixed up with him in some of his remarkable business trans- 
actions, Some of the music houses lost largely by him. 


—E. M. Clapp, retail piano dealer, 630 Washington-st., Bos- 
ton, has retired from business. He is succeeded at the old stand 
by A. F. Rogers & Co. Mr. A. F. Rogers is the brother of 
Charles E. Rogers, and the Co., R. B. Richardson, is the 
gentleman who wound up the affairs of E. H. Jewett & Co., 
Boston. 


—To the annual dinner of the Lockwood Press, which took 
place at the Union League Club last Thursday, a beautiful Chick- 
ering upright piano was sent by Messrs. Chickering & Sons, and 
the tone-quality and artistic workmanship of the exterior elicited 
genuine encomiums from the large number of literary and news- 
paper men present at the occasion. 


—The Guild Piano Company, of Boston, is rapidly filling or- 
ders—as rapidly as possible under existing circumstances. The 
new catalogues, which are attracting much attention in the trade, 
are being mailed in all directions and will be productive of much 
good in the future. The name of a ‘‘Guild” on a piano is a 
valuable trade-mark and cannot be injured by silly newspaper talk. 


—C. C. Briggs, Jr., of C. C. Briggs & Co., is in England. 
RGAN MANUFACTURERS, ATTENTION !—A 
piano house located in a large city is selling quantities of 
pianos on a plan of its own. Organs could also be sold on that 
plan by the firm. Organ manufacturers desirous to make an 
opening and do some business with this firm can address with 

catalogue, B. B., care of THE MusICAL CourIER, 

25 E. Fourteenth-st., New York. 

—A useful and important invention by Herr Solomon Berrer, 
of Stuttgart, has been brought to London. It is a pedal organ 
blown by a clock-work apparatus of most ingenious construction, 
with 16 and 8 feet reed stops which, by a movement of the foot, 
may be used separately or together ; and the whole can be used 


genious blowing apparatus might be well applied to all chamber 
organs, whether pipe or reed.—Zondon Musical Standard, 
—Messrs. Jardine & Son, have sent off a large two-manual 
organ nearly every week for the last two months. One went to 
the Metropolitan Church at Washington, D. C.; one to St. 
John’s Church, Clyde, N. Y.; one to Cumberland-st. M. E. 
Church, of Norfolk, Va.; one to Church of the Messiah, Brook- 
lyn ; one to the Presbyterian Church, Basking Ridge, N, J., and 
are busy with other orders. Also rebuilding the large organ in 
All Souls’ Church, Fourth-ave., corner Twentieth-st., this city. 


—The Montreal Gazette, of May 21, says: 

We regret to announce the departure from Montreal of our 
well-known and widely-respected townsman, Mr. C. C. De 
Zouche, who has gone South in search of healtn. Before leav- 
ing he sold out his interest in tye firm of De Zouche and Atwater, 
of which he was senior partnér, in order to be free and untram- 
meled should suitable business present itself to him in a more 
congenial clime. For his speedy recovery and entire success in 
whatever new enterprise he may engage he carries the best wishes 
of numberless friends. 


Mr. De Zouche is at present in Baltimore. 








Letter from Her Majesty’s Opera 
Company. 
Mirwauxee, Wis., May 15, 1886. 
Messrs. Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, Mass.: 

GENTLEMEN—Please permit the following undergigned mem- 
bers of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Opera Company” to add their testi- 
monials to the already valuable collection now in your catalogue. 
Your Mr. Fisher has to-day called our attention to one of the 
improved ‘‘ New Scale” Hallet & Davis upright pianos, of mar- 
velous beauty. 

It is truly a wonderful instrument, surpassing anything in the 
upright form we have tested in the United States or Europe. 
Among its chief points of excellence we find great depth, vol- 
ume and richness of tone combined and rare brilliancy, clearness 
and perfect equality of singing (voice-like) tone throughout the 
entire scale, and, above all, of surprising duration, the pure and 
sympathetic quality of which never changes under the most deli- 
cate or powerful touch. We have at different times expressed 
our opinions regarding the pianos of various makes, but this is 
the only upright we have ever singled out for specia/ mention. 
Accept, gentlemen, this expression of our sincere admiration and 
best wishes for your well-merited success. 

Sicnor Cao Luici ArpiT1, Musical Director, 
GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, Baritone, 

Mute. E. Dotti, Prima Donna, 

MLLE. LABLACHE, Contralto, 

S1cNor Ernesto BALDANZA, First Tenor, 








with any harmonium or pianoforte for pedal practice. The in- 


Of Mapleson’s Her Majesty’s Opera Company. 














AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES 


O__quchoa.,__ 9a 


OF 





eas 
ws Orchestral, 


Upright and Square Grand a 





oO 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


-@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE. 





Ke" AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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Correspondence Solicited, 
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FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. =a 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 








NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 








— MANUFACTURERS OF —- 


GRAND, SQUARE . s Monufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 
sence Planororte Actions, ‘ 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, a O- O AS 
1 al T s 


—NEW YORK.+— 
—* ESTABLISHED 1843. %—- 
More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS | Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 
eae 108 to oe TY cn steer, | SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
natin L. F. HEPBURN & CO... ncsuy cos its, mesctrt, Histon o0,.3.2. 
No. 25 Hast 1th Street, SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
NEW YORK. BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAWMER FELTS. 








~<¢ * Dllustrated Catalogue Free. * = 




















HAZELTON BROTHERS, 


~<d sd 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS + ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, #€ 
~<Z. x e- 


== APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 


BRAMBACH & CO. JAMES & HOLMSTROM, “22-2 " 























MANUFACTURERS OF 
— WE ah TURE -— 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


PIANO-FORTES, THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE k 
EXOSLLENOE oe TaEIs INSTRUMENTS. alll, rg dll Hayes. 
12 East 17th Street, pe ies 
Between Fifth Avenue | new yorK.| LP LAN oO ail STRICTLY FINE, GRADE er 


Broadway, 


HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS, 22 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal, FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


PLOUGH & ia | FRHHBORN G. SHITE, 




















— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 





ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying. Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 











— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


— a Wee | BRADBURY” PIANO, 


STRICT PROTECTION. g . eo perce = Warerooms and Principal Office: 
— WY ess No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted. Li : BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
: “gp BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
— SS SS SSS BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street, 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS— 484 Broadway, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN Co., Detroit, Mich, CASE FACTOKY—LEOMINSTEK, MASS, 
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ivMARTIN GUITARS 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs through ut the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 
but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others. 


also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, |BEHR BROS. & CO. 


13 University Place, New York, - —$<$<$_— : 
———SSS NEW PATENT 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. | [9¥zzeowem Harmonic Upright 
7 AWARDED THE nenineeh GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


am sit — MANUFACTURER OF — 
C ‘ K U H TZ M A N t Grand, Square and Upright NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
-~PIANOFORTES,'- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway. Buffalo, N. Y. 














TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 

» CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
"oy PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t@” Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SWITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


KBAcK 


*PL ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§@@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Oo. S: STONE, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright 


PIANO + CASES, 


Hirving,. Mass. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Prano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS 


Every 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos. 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 





Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





et 


AND 


PIANOS 





CHRISTIE & CO., 518 to 526 W. 48th St. 


—/ Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPEs. 

s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 





BREWERY 
. 6 to 99°S St « 


« Abe 





Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


BALDWIN BACK RES 


A New and Practical Back Rest. 


Can be Attached 
to any Piano or 
Organ Stool. 


Adjustable to Any 
Child or Adult. 


Is the only Back Kest 
made which Supports 
the Back. 


Is CHEAP. 


In buying this Rest you 
do not have to buy 
a Stooh 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
The best ani most practical 
attachment for supporting the 


back when performing on Piano or Organ ever made. 
@@” For prices and full particulars address 


BALDWIN BACK REST CO., 


173 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Pianoin America. (28 Sen. for Catalogue, 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 











NEAR GRAND "aUNGTION 


AILROAD. 


TABLISHED W 1869 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


: PAL ; K | RN ORI , A N. FORT.WAYNE ORGAN CO, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
: 
WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
bad E FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


~uwiiT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :.~ : NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
i | § | rf | ° 
A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


BABY Pes GE EO. ST EC ECK & - | LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


Tu swanunsr onan GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MAD, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com 


| bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic nous tone, adapted for Schools, Fiats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments, 


iors se Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ose 


QUITE NEW. HERRBURGER-SCHW ANDER dias GOLD MEDALS: wi 
| ; 5 Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 


UST patented an action with all 
— MANUFACTURER OF — 



































irom vallu; Very efictent for : “i DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
hot or damp climates. The rails & K boards Amsterdam, . 1883 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
; Antwerp, - - x885 
of an extremely hard wood, specially — ADDRESS — 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 


osha — eng: Peat HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de I’Evangile, PARIS, France. ae eee ee 
to the iron rails. Prices and particu- ss ( wstomer pa | Competition 


lars free on application. Agents for the United States —WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. Liberal Conditions. 


qSTULTZ & BAUER, RRR CONOVER SROs. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
; — im A luable improver ts, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square ik 1 endiment <u stent Baste hapen, Pose Saad Aeiee tah 


a Patent Telesc opic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


Saliorna ‘and Lome A 338 and 340 East 31st § 3ist Street, New York. a = a 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. ‘OPER PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
BURDE1T ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
THE PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


te Ralmont and The Milton. T AB FR fa" Special Terme and Prtece to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


ORGANS. GHORGH BOTHN HR, 





























First Class, New and Attractive Styles. | ORGAN C0. ; F 
»  |Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


a FacToRY, NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


eB” AGENTS WANTED. 





1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T- F. KRAEMER & CO.,'*"wraryome 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 7 a ee ae - ae 
MANUFACTURERS OF ‘q ; 3 _ gees x - ) GRAND, SQUARE 


; r; id 32 pot = Ses — - and UPRIGHT 
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Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. ' Siar ‘3 Cafe: PIANO COVERS 
\ Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, kine Gray and F ja Nsx-S a > “ka iy \) 
“ Sdiliesile Lies Castine, Annas 3 Piano Bolts ok f ey Xr tty ; “WZ if AND SCARFS, 
Patented. constantly on hand. eA etNQ 2) ys Pej ‘> Piano Stools, 
= : <3 2h ~ . Me y i\G Music Racks. 
‘ Artists’ Busts 


s . 2.45 a am & e- “ wD 7s q \ 
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S TR A ; = ¢ : Cy i=) R “3 -$ emt 4 ate Se Bs. — Goods sent 


on Selection 














se ag i = ere — == : — = Y me, to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright = = ee Se ee Pompey Lowest Prices. 


SS =——™~ 2 — ee. = Ottoman 
= rey = SSS ae : 2 : Piano - Stools 
; = =e =< 3 \ See - : - —* % = “. a great 
‘ Sp om ta 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. (48 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








“Thun tin, ignites OQuare ? Opright Pianofertes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreminway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


15 Lower Seymour pions shnd Portman raging LONDON, W. 








No. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—538d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL COMPE- 
TITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR YEARS, MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS havey after most rigid examinations and comparisons, been 
ALWAYS FOUND BEST, and Awarded Highest Honors; not even 
in one such important comparison has any other American Organ been 


found equaltothem. One Hundred 
Styles, adapted to all O R G A N S uses, from the smallest 
size, yet having the characteristic Mason 
& HamLin excellence, at $22, to the best instrument which it is possible to 
construct from reeds at $900 or more. Illustrated Catalogues, 46 pp., 4to, and 
Price Lists free. 


The MASON & HAMLIN UPRICHT PIANOFORTES add to 
all the improvements which have been found valuable in such instruments one of 
peculiar practical value, tending to greater purity and refinement in quality of 


tone and durability, especially diminished 
liability to get out of aa IA N O S tune. Pronounced the 
greatest improvement made in Upright Pianos 
for half a century. The Mason & HAMLIN Co. pledge themselves that every 
Piano of their make shall illustrate that VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized their Organs. 

{33~ Send for circular with illustrations, full description and explanation. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


BOSTON: 154 Tremont Street. | CHICAGO: 149 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 46 East 14th Street (Union Square). 





























ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 


NO. 5 APPLETON 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Sauare Pianos. 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP HIF 




















ALFRED 





Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO ORGAN | 





—— =~ 


A FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES . AT sep op v4 vA 





Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDED, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


nt 
= MATERIALS, 
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122 BAST THIRTHEN pS ogi -= 0 STREET, a BS, HW YORK. 








BEHNING 


Bquare, Upright and Grand . Pianos 


Factory: 128th Street near Third 1 Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N. Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M.STARR&CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. :. 


a0 eG? ke 














RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. 


Church, New York. 
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